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INTRODUCTION. 


The  aim  of  this  dissertation  is  to  coLIeot  some  in- 
formation  of  the  knowledge  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  of  the  region  which  is  commonly  called  the 
’Germanic  north*,  and  which  comprises  roughly  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  the  rivers  Danube,  Rhine,  Vistula  on  the 
north  European  continent,  as  well  as  Jutland,  the  south 
of  Scandinavia  and  the  Danish  archipelago.  It  is  a  further 
aim  to  set  off  this  knowledge  against  s cine  facts  as  they 
have  become  available  through  recent  scientific  research. 

The  limitations  of  such  a  work  are  apparent: 

(a)  Its  reduced  scope  forces  a  concentrat ion  on 
leading  ancient  authors,  and  the  great  number  of  these 
forbids  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  account  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  sources  dealing  with  Germania  Antiqua’s  land,  people, 
and  life. 

if 

(b)  Though  the  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome  is 
important  yet  the  Germanic  peoples  cannot  be  regarded 
only  in  the  light  of  southern  observations.  But  the 
history  of  the  north  apart  from  antique  sources  presents, 
in  archaeology,  philology,  and  anthropology  such  an 
interesting  view  of  spre§d  and  conquest,  of  cultural 
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growth  and  changes,  that  it  would  deserve  a  far  more 
extensive  and  intensive  study  than  it  has  been  possible 
to  accomplish  here. 

(o)  The  connection  of  Germania  Antique  with  her 
neighbors  in  the  east,  west,  and  north  can  only  be  touched. 

On  the  positive  side  this  dissertation  attempts 
to  present: 

(a)  a  summary  of  the  ancients®  views  of  the 
north  in  general  and  Germania  Antiqua  in  particular,  as 
regards  country,  people  and  life; 

(b)  a  brief  review  of  Germania's  relations  with 
the  antique  world  and  the  neighbouring  lands  and  peoples; 

(c)  a  survey  of  the  biological,  anthropological, 
archaeological,  and  philological  research  bearing  on  the 
sub j  ect . 

The  dissertation  is  divided  into  three  parts,  preced¬ 
ed  by  an  introduction  and  followed  by  an  epilogue.  The 
first  part  deals  with  the  physical  geography  of  Germania 
Antiqua  in  the  eyes  of  the  antique  world.  To  this  is 
added  a  chapter  giving  a  review  of  the  development  of 
climatical,  topographical ,  and  biological  conditions 
character izing  Germania  Antiqua.  The  second  part  treats 
of  the  population  of  Germania  Antiqua,  again  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  the  antique  world.  Some  consideration 
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is  given  to  Germania's  neighbours.  To  this  part  is 
added  a  chapter  giving  a  survey  of  the  development  of 
the  anthropologioa  1  status  characteristic  of  the  people 
of  Germania  Antiqua.  The  third  part  is  entitled  'life 
in  Germania  Antiqua'  and  shows  some  aspects  of  social  and 
home  life,  trade,  religious  views,  legal  conditions,  cul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  contact  with  Rome.  It  is  enlarged  by  a 
chapter  containing  some  archaeological  and  philological 
notes  on  the  subject. 

Several  noteworthy  details  such  as  some  remarks  on 
the  amber  trade,  the  runes, and  other  subjects  had  to 
find  a  place  in  the  notes  appended. 

The  whole  subject  will  be  seen  to  lend  itself  to 
a  treatment  of  any  length.  The  suggestion  might  be 
offered  to  deal  with  it  in  a  series  of  monographs. 
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PART  I 


PART  I 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  GERMANIA  ANTIQUA. 

CHAPTER  1 

General  Remarks  on  the  Ancients' 

Geographical  Knowledge  of  the  North. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  information  with  respect 

to  the  territory  of  Germania  Antiqua  has  been  ’Germania®, 

1) 

the  work  of  Publicus  Cornelius  Tacitus.  But  while 
Tacitus  is  remarkedly  well  informed  as  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Germania  Antiqua  and  regarding  some  aspects 
of  their  life,  he  contributes  very  little  to  real  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  Just  prior  to  his  time  the  Roman 
arms  were  no  longer  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
as  they  had  been  in  the  da^s  of  Augustus.  Tacitus  con¬ 
fesses  with  shame  that  the  Elbe  which  had  once  been  so 

familiar  to  the  Romans  was  now  known  to  them  only  by 
2) 

hearsay.  It  is  probable  that  in  t  he  beginning  of  the 
second  century  A.  D.  commercial  relations  with  many 
Germanic  tribes  had  acquired  increased  attention  and  ex¬ 
tension,  as  hostilities  had  become  less  frequent.  Some 
faint  notions  of  more  distant  regions  and  peoples,  pre¬ 
viously  hardly  known  by  name,  might  have  been  transmitted 
in  this  manner.  Our  attention  will  often  be  drawn  to  the 
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vagueness  of  a  geographical  knowledge  that  rests  on  such 
sources.  Even  when  late  Roman  authors  rely  on  sources 
which  they  believed  to  be  scientific,  i.e.  geographical 
treatises  of  previous  authors  whose  testimony  they  accept 
or  attempt  to  criticize,  we  dare  not  trust  either  the 
accuracy  of  the  older  reports,  or  the  exactness  of  trans¬ 
fer  or  translation,  or  the  ability  to  apply  sound  criti¬ 
cism  to  the  facts  in  question  or  to  interpret  them  cor¬ 
rectly.  Natural ly,  the  older  ancient  records  are,  the 
more  critical  we  must  be  on  our  part  when  collecting  the 
evidence  of  the  ancients’  knowledge  of  the  north  and  of 
Germania  Antiqua.  We  are  liable  to  meet  with  confusion 
and  remarkable  inaccuracies  step  by  step.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  very  many  of  these  writers  had 
not  seen  the  regions  they  describe,  but  depended  upon 
general  hearsay,  vague  rumours,  descriptions  given  them 
by  soldiers,  traders,  prisoners,  and  slaves.  In  some 
cases  these  reports  though  possibly  to  some  extent  based 
on  actual  insight  into  the  conditions  and  personal  ob¬ 
servations  are  marred  by  gross  exaggeration  and  even 

phantastic  digressions.  Thus,  a  fabulous  description  of 

1) 

1  Thule'  by  Strabo  is  ascribed  to  Pytheas .  Thule,  he  says, 
lies  six  days'  voyage  north  of  Britain,  where  there  is 
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no  longer  any  distinction  between  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
but  a  kind  of  mixture  of  all  three,  resembLing  the  gelat¬ 
inous  mollusc  known  as  the  ’pulmo  marinus*  which  rendered 
all  navigation  and  progress  impossible.  According  to 
StraboHpytheas  had  seen,  or  claims  to  have  seen  this 
substance  himself.  Stories  of  this  kind  make  us  reluctant 
to  accept  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  at  their  face 
value,  even  when  they  are  less  compromising. 

As  much  as  possible  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to 
descriptions  given  us  by  ancient  writers  that  refer  to 
the  regions  under  invest igation,  that  is,  in  general  the 
continental  district  enclosed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
the  Vi3tuLa,  and  the  ’Northern  Ocean'  -  comprising  both 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  In  addition  we  shall  have 
to  take  into  cons iderat ion  at  least  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  as  well  as  some  regions 
immediately  adjoining  the  territory  which  has  been  out¬ 
lined,-  so  far  as  it  will  seem  necessary  to  do  so.  This 
part  of  northern  Europe  will  drift  into  the  field  of 
vision  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  world  in  the  shape  of 
geographical  treatises,  stories,  legends,  mythological 
acquisitions,  wars,  migrations,  and  trade.  It  may  even 
have  obtained  a  firmer  hold  on  the  Imagination  of  the 
general  public  than  on  the  minds  of  the  educated  people 
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who,  comparatively  few  in  number,  had  the  ability, 
leisure,  and  inclination  to  read  the  existing  more  or 
less  scientific  books  on  the  subject. 

FinaLly,  against  the  geographical  presentation  of 
Germania  Anti  qua  as  seen  with  the  eyes  of  ancient  author¬ 
ities  we  shall  place  the  same  territory  in  its  physical 
and  biological  aspect  such  as  we  see  it  in  the  light  of 
,  recent  and  modern  knowledge  and  research,  the  making  of 
its  physical  traits,  its  flora  and  fauna:  the  stage  set¬ 
ting  for  its  human  inhabitants. 
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CHAPTER  2. 

Anoient  Views  of  Germania  Antiqua 
from  Homer  to  Polybius. 


It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  30le  source  of 

information  as  to  the  geographical  notions  existing  in- 
*> 

Homeric  times  of  the  world  at  large  and  of  Greece  in 
particular  is  embodied  in  the  Homeric  poems.  They  rep¬ 
resent  the  ideas  of  the  time  around  1000  B.  0. ,  perhaps 
of  an  earlier  age  even.  Geographical  outlines  especially 
are  extremely  vague.  Probably  the  author,  or  authors,  or 
the  compilers  of  Homeric  poems  in  common  with  their  im¬ 
mediate  successors  believed  the  earth  to  be  circular  in 
shape,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Oceanos  ,  a  vast, ever 
flowing  stream  of  water.  The  vault  of  heaven  was  ’brazen', 
or  'of  iron*,  a  solid  concave  bowl  resting  with  its  edge 

on  the  earth  and  otherwise  supported  by  huge  pillars  in 

i) 

charge  of  Atlas.  These  pillars  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
a  fixed  location  at  first.  As  long  as  our  attention  is 
fixed  on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  sea  and  the  countries 
immediately  adjoining  it,  we  find  the  poet  or  the  poets 
well  enough  informed.  It  is,  however,  when  we  wander 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Aegean  sea  that  we  begin  to  meet 
with  contrad iot ions  and  absurdities,  with  statements  bear¬ 
ing  the  stamp  of  either  ignorance  or  of  indifference  to 
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the  real  geographical  conditions,  or  else  with  palpable 
poetic  fiction.  As  regards  the  Iliad  its  action  is  con¬ 
fined  to  regions  bordering  on  the  Aegean  sea,  the  allu¬ 
sions  to  anything  beyond  those  limits  being  few  and  in¬ 
cidental.  The  Odyssey  only  goes  beyond  this  inner  circle. 
In  it^the  Cimerii,  a  very  ancient  people  of  the  north  or 
north  west  Europe  are  described  as  living  in  perpetual 
darkness.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  in  any  way  their 
connection  with  the  Olmbri  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula  known 
in  later  days.  In  a  rather  obscure  passage  where  the 

author  describes  the  reLation  between  nights  and  days 

l) 

among  the  laestrygones  we  might  find  some  acquaintance 

though  vague  and  imperfect  with  the  fact  of  prolongued 

days  and  nights  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe.  Another 

3) 

interesting  passage  describes  Zeus  as  turning  away  his 
eyes  from  the  battles  before  Troy  to  gaze  on  'the  land 
of  the  horse-loving  Thracians  and  the  close-f ight ing 
Mysians,  and  the  noble  Klpperaolgi,  who  live  on  milk  alone, 
and  the  Abii,  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind.'  -  The  fact 
however  that  tin  and  amber,  two  products  of  rare  occurance 
within  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  were  known  to 
the  Homeric  Greeks  would  indeed  point  to  some  kind  of  con¬ 
nection  and  some  incidental,  though  slight  and  vague, 

l)  -  Odyssey  XI,  12-19 
-  Odyssey  X,  83. 

3)  "  I  £  XM  ■  4  ~  (f 
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knowledge  of  the  mysterious  north.  Aliy  historical  or 
literary  support  to  indicate  a  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  northern  regions  is  wanting  as  we  traverse  the  records 
of  earliest  Greek  marine  achievements,  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts.  It  is  vaguely  legendary,  mystical,  and  dilut¬ 
ed  by  poetical  imagination. 

Hesiod,  the  father  of  Greek  didactic  poetry , flourish¬ 
ed  probably  in  the  8th  century.  His  work  ' Theogony'  is 
an  attempt  to  work  into  a  system,  as  none  had  done  before 
him,  the  floating  legends  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  and 
their  offspring.  His  work  is  not  of  a  nature  to  give 
occasion  for  many  notes  of  a  geographical  kind  about  the 
north  though  it  does  contain  some  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  literary  horizon  of  the  Greek  people  had  already 
expanded  considerably  beyond  the  limits  which  bounded  it 
in  the  days  of  Homer.  We  find  a  catalogue  of  rivers, 
enumerated  as  the  children  of  Bceanos  and  Tethys ,  where 

such  names  as  the  Eridanus,  the  Phasis,  and  the  Ister 

1) 

occur.  Oceanos,  the  father  of  all  rivers,  is  still  a 

2) 

mighty  river,  the  'ocean  stream',  the  'perfect  stream'. 

Hecataeus  of  Miletus  living  in  the  6th  and  5th 
century  B.  0.,  a  Greek  historian  and  traveller,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  known  person  to  devise  a  geographical 
work.  In  *  jrepioSos from  wh  ich  Herodotus  obtains  in- 


1)"  Tll£  337,345. 
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formation  he  describee  in  some  detail  Asia  and  Europe. 
Unfortunately  only  scanty  fragments  and  quotations  have 
survived.  His  notions  of  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  Europe  are  hazy.  He  confirms  the  long  established 
notion  that  the  whole  world  was  surrounded  by  a  circum¬ 
fluent  ocean-river.  His  work  probably  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Periplus,  a  description  of  the  coast  lines. 

With  Herodotus  we  reach  a  stage  of  Greek  intellect¬ 
ual  activity  which  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  Homer, 

i) 

Hesiod,  and  Hecataeus.  Herodotus  certainly  travelled 
extensively.  He  says  himself  however  that  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  north  of  Europe  he  is  altogether  unacquainted.  He 

had  heard  of  the  north  land  which  he  attempts  to  describe 

l) 

with  its  snow  and  its  cold  north  wind.  One  passage  runs 
as  follows: 

'beyond  them  dwell  the  leuroi;  and  beyond 
'the  Neuroi  towards  the  north  wind  is  a 
'region  without  inhabitants,  as  far  as 
'we  know  .  '  3) 

The  reference  may  not  be  to  the  Germanic  north  but 

rather  to  what  is  at  present  North  Russia.  In  another 

t> 

passage  he  says: 

'after  one  has  crossed  the  river  Tana’is  (Don) 
'the  country  is  no  longer  Scythia,  but  the 
'first  of  the  divisions  belongs  to  the 
'Sauromatai,  who  beginning  at  the  corner  of 
'the  JMaiotian  lake  occupy  land  extending 
'toward  the  north  wind  fifteen  days'  journey 


l)  —  4  2  5  B  .C. 

3)  He*.,  ty-ios- 
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’and  wholly  bare  of  trees  both  cultivated 
’and  wild*  Above  these,  hod Ing  the  next 
'division  of  land,  dwell  the  Budinoi,  who 
'occupy  the  land  wholly  overgrown  with 
'forests  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  trees.' 

Speaking  of  the  Budinoi^he  says: 

'their  land  is  all  thickly  overgrown  with 
'forests  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  in  the 
'thickest  forest  there  is  a  large  and  deep 
'lake,  and  round  it  marshy  grounds  and  reeds. 
'In  these  are  caught  otters  and  beavers...’ 

0) 

A3  regards  the  river  Ister  (Danube)  he  says: 

'for  the  river  Ister  begins  from  the  Keltoi 
'and  the  city  of  Pyrene  and  so  runs  that  it 
'divides  Europe  in  the  midst.  Wow  the  Keltoi 
'are  outside  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  border 
'upon  the  Kynesians,  who  dwell  furthest  toward 
'the  sunset  of  all  those  who  have  their 
'dwelling  in  Europe.... * 

3 ) 

A  similar  statement  is  found.  J  -  The  Ister,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  is  the  greatest  river  in  Europe.  The 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Ister  he  believed  to  be  unin¬ 
habited,  but  on  its  southern  banks  dwell  the  Getae,  who 
were  traversed  and  subdued  by  Darius  in  his  march  to  the 
Ister.  He  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  Cassiteridesf^ the 
islands  whence  tin  was  brought,  but  he  had  no  definite 
knowledge  concerning  them  and  appears  to  have  disbelieved 
their  existence.  In  like  manner  he  rejected  the  notion 

of  a  river  called  Eridanus,  flowing  into  the  northern 

s) 

Ocean,  from  wh  ich  amber  was  brought  .  He  adds  that  though 

he  had  taken  much  pains  to  inquire,  he  had  been  unable  to 

Z)  He*,  &- 33  5\)  fyzst, .  ft} .  n  T 
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meet  with  any  one  who  could  state  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe. 

Ephorus  (ca.  350  B.  0.)  is  the  next  known  author  who 
dealt  with  ’discoveries  and  remarkable  things  in  various 
countries'.  ue  seems  to  have  written  the  first  universal 
history  (in  29  books),  and  he  is  often  cited  by  Strabo. 

His  4th  book  is  usually  quoted  under  the  title  of  ’Europe’.. 
It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  people  of  Germania 
Antique  figure  at  all  in  his  description,  for  the  people 
he  considers  as  occupying  the  earth  are  the  Indians  to 
the  east,  the  Aethiopians  to  the  south,  the  Scythians  to 
the  north,  and  the  Kelts  to  the  west. 

Aristotle  (384  B.  0.  -  322  B.  C.),  except  for 
'Meteorologies *  does  not  devote  himself  greatly  to  geo¬ 
graphy.  The  spherical  form  of  the  earth  had  become,  by 
his  time,  a  generally  received  tenet  among  philosophers, 
but  his  'inhabited  world'  is  circular.  Speaking  on  his 
theory  that  all  great  rivers  take  their  rise  in  great 
mountain  ranges  he  says, ^ that  it  is  from  the  'Pyrene’, 
which  is  a  mountain  toward  the  equinoctial  setting  in 
Qeltica,  that  both  the  Ister  and  the  fartessus  flow.  The 
Ister  according  to  Aristotle  traverses  the  whole  of  Europe, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Buxine.  Of  the  other  rivers 
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flowing  toward  the  north  he  says  that  most  take  their 
rise  in  the  'Arkynian'  mountains  which  are  both  in  ex¬ 
tent  and  height  the  largest  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

And  he  continues*.1' 

’but  under  the  great  bear  itself  in  the 
’extreme  north  beyond  the  farthest  limits 
'of  Scythia  are  the  mountains  called 
'Rhipaean,  concerning  the  magnitude  of 
'which  many  tales  are  told  that  are 
'clearly  fabulous.' 

But  even  though  Aristotle  makes  concession  to  the 
'fabulous,'  his  own  conception  of  the  interior  of  Europe 
is  utterly  confused,  especially  as  regards  the  relations 
of  the  mountain  chains  and  rivers  both  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  His  Arkynian  forest  in  the  north  is  probably  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  Herkynian  forest  in  Germania, 
and  he  could  not  divest  his  mind  from  the  fiction  of  the 
Rhipaean  mountains  in  the  farthest  north  -'from  which 

most  other  rivers  of  the  largest  size,  next  to  the  Ister, 

%) 

are  said  to  derive  their  sources.' 

There  is  a  work  'On  Wonders'  (De  Mirabilibus)  by  an 
unknown  author,  though  sometimes  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

In  it  both  the  Rhenus  and  the  Ister  are  mentioned.  The 
two  rivers  are  said  to  be  navigable  in  summer  but  frozen 
in  winter.  The  source  of  the  Ister  is  in  the  Hercynian 
forest  and,  in  its  course  it  divides  into  two  arms,  one 
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of  which  flows  into  the  Euxine,  the  other  into  the  Ad¬ 


riatic  sea.  The  Rhine  passes  by  the  land  of  the  fy/oa yens f 

l) 

the  Danube  by  that  of  the  paeonians .  ' 

The  next  tliree  ancient  authors  to  whom  we  must  pay 
particular  attention  are  Pytheas,  Polybius,  and  Poseidon- 
las,  while  we  shal  1  speak  of  a  few  others  as  the  subject 
under  discussion  requires,  especially  in  Chapter  4,  deal¬ 
ing  with  maps. 


Pytheas  of  Mars  ilia  probably  was  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  He  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
his  time.  Though  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  form 
nd  character  of  his  work  or  his  works,  yet  we  can  gather 
some  glint  from  the  titles  which  have  come  down,  such  as 


number  of  passages  quoted 


and  referred  to  by  later  authors.  They  point  to  a  geo¬ 
graphical  work  in  which  Pytheas  has  embodied  the  results 
of  his  observations,  rather  than  to  a  continuous  descrip¬ 
tion  or  narrative  of  his  voyage.  On  the  whole  there  is 
no  authority  for  the  belief  that  he  was  sent  out  as  ex¬ 
plorer  on  public  expense.  Strabo,  in  the  last  century. 


1)  ap.  Athenaeum,  iv  .  39. p.  153 

2)  diedx  in  205  B.G. 

3)  or  T'x  Jrtoc  rov  Tl\ia  yo Z 
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B.  G,  cites  a  Polybian  passage  to  the  effect  that  Pytheas 
had  not  only  visited  Britain  bat  had  also  personally 
explored  a  large  part  of  it,  after  whihh  he  visited 

o 

'the  whole  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  Tanals , ' 
The  northern  c  ai nt r i e s  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
pytheas,  and  to  a  certain  extent  explored,  were  pre¬ 
viously  probably  unknown  to  the  antique  world  except' 
perhaps  by  vague  accounts  received  from  land  and  sea 
traders.  The  informat  in  Pytheas  gave  was  frequently 
treated  as  pure  fiction.  Thus  Eratosthenes  (276  - 

.  lj 

196  B*  J.)  J  believed  that  he  might  possibly  have 
visited  Spain,  perhaps  also  Britain,  but  that  his 

marvelous  account;  of  _hule  and  the  north  east  were  false. 

2) 

Similarly  Polybius  regards  his  work  as  a  tissue  of 
fables.  Even  Strabo  was  reluctant  to  accept  some  of  his 
statements  and  to  use  pytheas  as  a  source  of  trustworthy 
information.  Kecent  commentators  have  been  more  favour¬ 
able  to  him,  so  Gossellin  in  ’Recherches  sur  la  geographic 
anciens’,  while  Sir  G.  0.  lewis  in  ’History  of  hncieat 

3.) 

Astronomy  revived  an  extremely  sceptical  view.  It  may 


0  Strabo  II,  4,  1. 

2)  Str.  II,  p.  104 
2)  Bu.  I,  612  ilote  G . 
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be  taken  for  granted  however, that  Pytheas  did  undertake 
his  voyage  for  one  reason  or  another,  that  he  sailed  around 
the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to  the  British  Isles,  that 
he  followed  the  British  coast  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  tovmrds  the  north,  and  that  he  obtained  certain 
information  as  to  the  further  extension  of  the  land,  which 


led  to  his  exaggerations  referred  to  in  Chapter  1,  page  2. 
There  is  no  trace  whatever  that  he  mentioned  the  Cimbric 
promontory  although,  if  he  had  really  gone  as  far  as  the 
Vistula  and  had  mistaken  it  for  the  Tanals ,  he  could  not 
have  missed  the  great  peninsula.  Possibly  he  went  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe  and  mistook  it  for  the 


Tanals.  Pytheas  is  represented  as  saying  that  amber  was 

found  on  and  brought  front  an  island  'Abalus',  'distant 

a  day's  journey  from  the  land  of  the  Guiones  (Guttones?) 

The  passage,  found  in  Pliny ^runs  as  follows: 

'Pytheas  credit  it  Guionibus  Germaniae 
'genti  accoli  aestuarium  oceanl  Metuon- 
'idis  nomine  spatio  stadiorum  sex  milium, 

'ab  hoc  diei  navigations  abesse  insulam 
'Abalum,  illo  per  ver  fluctibus  -a*ihev4  . 

'(electrum)  et  esse  concreti  marls  pur- 
'gamentum,  incolas  pro  ligno  ad  ignum 
'uti  eo  proximisque  Teutonis  venders.' 


The  'aestuarium'  probably  refers  to  another  passage 


h 


l)  historia  Naturalis  37,35  ft. 
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' aeterna  rerum  naturae  controversia 
'dublaque,  terrae  sit  an  pars  maris ' 

This  is  the  marshland,  the ’Watt enmeer '  at  present 
used  to  describe  the  sea  between  the  coast  of  Schleswig 
and  the  north  Frisian  Islands  but  which  before  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  dikes  could  apply  to  a  greater  part  of  the 
German  north  Sea  coast.  The  native  name  of  the  'aestuar- 
ium’ ,  viz.  Metuonidis  (Greek  Genitive  form)  is  a  cognate 
of  German 'Matte',  meaning  according  to  Bet  lef sen1? 'low 

I 

marshy  ground,  and  can  be  found  again  in  0.  E.  medewe  > 

Meadow.  It  seems  probable  from  all  this  that  Pytheas 

picked  up  quite  a  lot  of  information,  of  hearsay  mainly, 

on  the  German  north  Sea  coast,  and  as  amber  was  also 

found  in  Frisia  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig, 

though  not  in  equal  abundance  as  on  the  Baltic  east  coast, 

his  report  might  be  genuine.  Pytheas  seems  to  have 

been  acquainted  with  another  island  in  the  north,  Basilia, 

Pliny^says  as  fellows: 

'Xenophon  Lampsacenus  a  liters  Scytharum 
'tridui  navigations  insulam  esse  immensae 
'magnitudinis  Balcium  tradit;  eandem 
’Pytheas  Basiiiam  neminat; 

and^ 

’huic  et  Timaeus  credidit,  sed  insulam 
'Basiiiam  vocavit.' 

This  means  that  Timaeus  accepted  the  account  of  Pytheas 


l)  Pliny  4,  95 

Pliny  37,  36  H-N. 
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except  in  one  particular,  viz.  he  called  the  amber- is  land 

i) 


Basilia  and  not  Abalus.  How  Detlefsen  maintains  that  there 
was  a  confusion  of  names,  that  Basilia-Abalus  was  one 
island,  Helgoland,  and  that  this  island  had  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  amber  trade,  but  that  Bas  ilia-Balcia 
was  quite  a  different  island,  much  further  north,  which 


had  nothing  to  do  with  amber,  but  was  spoken  of  in  con- 

i) 


nection  with  diamonds.  J  Detlefson  also  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation:  Pytheas  by  Abalus  means  the  same 
island  as  Basilia,  us ing  the  term  Basilia  with  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  'king’s  Island',  because  of  the  presence 
of  a  king  on  this  island.  Timaeus  fails  to  understand 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  island  Abalus  when  us ing  the 
descriptive  term  and  interprets  it  as  the  name  of  another 
island.  Pliny  quotes  another  passage  from  Timaeus;3^ 


'Insulae  complures  sine  nominibus,  ex 
’quibus  ante  Scythiam  quae  appe#atur 
'Baunonia  unam  abesse  diei  cursu,  in 
'quam  veris  tempore  fluctibus  electrum 
'eiciatur,  Timaeus  prodidit . . . . ' 


This  would  correspond  to  Pytheas'  island  Abalus -Bas ilia 
as  far  as  distance  and  position  are  concerned,  and  also 
in  respect  to  similarity  of  description.  Abalus,  Basilia, 
and  Baunonia  therefore  seem  to  be  all  names  for  one  and 
the  same  island,  Helgoland,  Baunonia  probably  being  the 
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native  name.  This  would  suggest  that  contrary  to  the 
generally  prevailing  opinion  Pytheas  was  soon  followed 
by  other  voyagers  and  that  Timaeus  had  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  from  them,  which  he  added  to  that  of 
Pytheas. 

At  any  rate  that  portion  of  the  map  of  Europe  which 

at  the  time  of  herodotus  had  been  a  blank,  or  near -blank, 

*  » 

was  now  being  partially  filled  up  and  assumed  much  the 
same  general  aspect  as  it  was  destined  to  retain  till 
after  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Polybius,  who  lived  from  c ,204  to  c.122  B.O.  was 

TVlegoJPe too  C*'* 

a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Megapo-i4«-  in  Arcadia. 

His  life  is  rather  well  known.  As  an  eyewitness  to  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  and  as  a  person  wh>  had  travelled 
widely  he  was  singularly  fitted  to  the  task  to  which  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  lasting  monument  of  his  fame.  In  1877  in 
Olympia  the  following  inscription  dedicated  to  him  was 
found:  *]  Hazlwv  HoKvjiio-v  JVvKOpxa.  oXlttjv  ^ 

His  history  contained  40  books  of  which  five  remained 
complete,  while  the  others  survive  in  fragments  only  and 
in  quotations..  His  second  book  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  speaks  of  the  Celtic  raids  in  Italy.  As  in¬ 
stances  of  his  careful  attention  to  geography  and  topo- 
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graphy  we  have  not  only  the  fact  of  his  widely  extended 
travels,  from  the  African  coast  and  the  pillars  of  Her¬ 
cules  in  the  west,  to  the  Euxine  and  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  east,  but  also  the  geographical  and  topo¬ 
graphical  studies  scattered  throughout  his  history.  His 
descriptions  have  the  'ring  of  reality'.  Tacitus  in 

V 

Annals  quotes  the  following  words  from  Polybius’  work: 

*1  undertook  the  dangers  and  discomforts 
’incident  to  travel  in  Africa  and  Spain, 

’and  also  Gaul  and  the  ’Outer  Sea' (At lantic 
’adjacent  to  these  lands.' 

7/ithout  going  into  details  at  the  present  moment, 
since  his  topographical  accounts  of  the  north  in  which 
we  are  particularly  interested  are  few,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  work  when  discussing  the  peoples 
of  Germania  Antiqua,  their  life,  and  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  . 
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CHAPTER  3. 

Ancient  Views  of 
Germania  Anti qua 
from 

Poseidonius  to  Ptolemy 

We  have  seen  so  far  that  a  great  deal  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  of  the 
north  in  general  and  of  Germania  in  particular  rested  on 
hearsay  gathered  from  people,  chiefly  traders  who  in  some 
way  had  contact  with  northern  tribes  and  nat  ions ,  Voyages 
with  the  deliberate  intention  to  discover  unknown  parts 
of  the  world  are  extremely  rare.  We  do  not  even  know 
exactly  what  prompted  Pytheas  to  undergo  the  hardships 
of  his  voyage  .  As  we  go  on  in  the  review  of  ancient 
sources  dealing  with  the  geography  of  the  north  we  note 
how  certain  localities  which  at  first  were  very  remote 
or  doubtfully  fixed,  assumed  a  more  secure  position  re¬ 
lative  to  other  known  parts. 

Poseidonius  who  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  prob¬ 
ably  was  born  in  135  B.  C.  and  died  in  50  B.  0..  A 
native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a  pupil  of  Panaetius,he  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  life  in  travels  and  research  work, 
particularly  at  Gades.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  sett  led, as  teacher, in  Rhodes.  Of  great  interest  is 
his  theory  about  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  tides.  As 
regards  the  European  north  Poseidonius  may  be  regarded 
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as  giving  the  first  valuable  ethnographica 1  description. 
Indeed  he  supplied  material  to  a  succession  of  writers: 
Timagenes,  Livius,  Pliny,  Caesar,  and  Tacitus,  while  he 
in  turn  was  certainly  obtaining  material  from  Ephorus, 
Herodotus,  Hecataeus  and  others.  Also  Plutarch,  Strabo, 
Diodorus,  and  Athenaeus  have  preserved  much  of  his  ex¬ 
positions.  In  ' Gr iechische3  Iesebuch'  II,  184,  Wilamo- 
witz  sa^s  that  Poseidonius  was: 

'the  last  great  historian  who  presented 
’the  connection  of  land  and  peoples’ 
'characters,  of  nature  and  the  fate  of 
'lands  and  peoples.' 

It  is  a  theme  that  has  been  ably  and  artistically  con¬ 
tinued  by  Montesquieu  (Des  lois  dans  le  rapport  qu'elles 

3)  4) 

ont  avec  la  nature  du  climat),  by  Buffon  and  Voltaire, 

and,  in  quite  recent  times  by  the  founder  of  the  German 

l) 

Geographical  School,  Karl  Ritter.  The  fact . however , 

that  Poseidonius  was  mainly  interested  in  the  inhabitants 

of  the  north  justifies  the  distribution  of  references 

to  his  work  in  the  parts  of  this  Thesis  which  deal  at 

length  with  the  people  of  Germania  Antiqua,  with  their 

neighbours,  and  with  the  contact  of  Germanic  peoples 

2) 

with  Rome.  Mue 1 lenhoff 'draws  attention  to  some  part  of 
his  work,  which  he  regards  as  a  continuation  of  the  work 

3) 

of  Polybius.  Plutarch,  however,  gives  a  Poseidonian 

1)  Karl  Ritter:  Erdkunde  im  Verhaeltnis  zur  Datur  und 
Geschichte  des  Menschen  (1817-18) 

l)  EA  K-p- uC>  5.)  Histoire  Hature lie  de^  1 'Homme  1749 

3)  .  M  .11  4  j  t>Moui  lyioeAAA*  oUj>  YlajTtcruA  ,  17 
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ion  of  Germania,  which  in  the  German  translation 
of  Friedrich  Ka  uf f mann  (Deutsche  ltert  mask  u.nde  I. pp. 228-9) 
reads  as  follows: 

TDer  groesste  and  streitb§rste  Teil  der 
Kimmerier,  am  Ende  der  7elt,  am  aeussersten 
Meer  angesessen,  bewohnt  e  in  land,  schattig 
one  v;a  Id  re  ich  unc  der  Sonne  eaberal 1  weiiig 
zugaenglich  wegen  der  Tiefe  and  Dichtigke.it 
der  Waelder,  die  sich  suedwaerts  bis  zu  den 
Ercunien  erstrecken;  dem  Land  ist  ein  Himmel 
zateii  geworden,  .vo  der  Pol,  eine  bedeatende 
Steigung  nehmend,  wegen  der  lie  igugg  der 
ParalleLen  wenig  tren  dem  Zenith  abzastehen, 
and  die  Page  and  Kuerze  and  laenge  den 
Haechten  gleich  mit  dies  on  oie  Zeit  za 
teilen  scheinen.’ 

I'his  description,  short  as  it  is,  shows  two  import¬ 
ant  impressions  w  .ich  Germania  made  on  the  southern 
Xjeople:  t  ,e  abandance  of  forests,  and  the  sombre  aspect 
of  the  landscape  throagh  lack  of  sanshine  ,  hie h  Romans 
and  Greens  wo  aid.,  of  coarse,  feel  as  markedly  different 
from  their  nvm  home  lands. 


n  -  o  deal  more  es¬ 
pecially  is  Strabo,  born  ca.  65  3.  0.,  a  Greek  geogra¬ 

pher  and  his  orian  from  Amasia  in  Pontas .  he  travelled 
widely  and  collected  mach  information  from  previous 

soarces.  As  regards  his  travels  in  the  north  he  has 

l) 

probably  described  more  than  he  has  seen,  he  says: 

’Westward  have  I  travelled  to  the  parts 
of  Etruria  opposite  Sardinia,  towards 
the  so  uth  from  the  Buxine  to  the  borders 
of  Ethiopia,  and  perhaps  not  one  of  those 
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'who  have  written  geographies  has  visited 
'more  places  than  I  between  those  limits.’ 

He  must  have  been  in  Alexandria  for  a  long  time, 
for  nowhere  could  he  have  had  a  better  means  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  works  of  historians,  geographers,  and 
astronomers  such  as  Eratosthenes,  Poseidonius,  Hippar¬ 
chus,  Apollodorus,  of  whom  he  makes  ample  use.  His 
political  memoirs  have  been  lost,  but  his  geographical 
treatise  exists.  He  disregards  some  of  the  statements 
of  Pytheas  referring  to  the  north,  though  Eratosthenes 
had  accepted  them,  and  he  ridicules  the  'marvel-monger' 
Herodotus.  For  accurate  information  he  liked  to  depend 
on  Polybius.  One  of  the  minor  authorities  to  whom  he 

£  i-J 

refers  is  Iheophant^s  of  Mytilene.  He  does  not  favour 
Roman  sources,  perhaps  because  they  were  not  so  readily 
available  to  him.  And  yet,  when  at  Rome,  he  had  seen 
the  chorography  of  Agrippa,  a  map  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  adjacent  countries; which  was  set  up  by  the  order 
of  Augustus  in  the  Porticus  Vipsaniae. 

In  his  seventh  book  he  gives  a  brief  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  country  extending  from  the  Rhenus  eastward 
to  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and  situated  to  the 

north  of  the  Danube  which,  he  says,  cuts  the  whole  of 

i) 

this  eastern  half  of  Europe  into  two  divisions.  Un¬ 
fortunately  no  part  of  his  work  is  so  defective  as  this 


1)  Str.  Vli.  1.1.  i y*- 
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chapter.  He  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  which  were  the  result  of  the  campaigns  of 
Drusus  and  Germanicus.  He  further  observes  that  the 
country  between  Rhenus  and  Alb  is  has  been  made  known 
more  thoroughly  than  it  was  before,  and  mentions  the 
intermediate  rivers:  the  Amisia  (Ems),  and  the  Visurgis, 
(We3er)  as  well  as  the  minor  confluents:  the  Iupia  (lippe) 
and  the  Sales  (Saale)  which  had  attracted  attention 
during  the  wars.  He  describes  at  some  length  the  Her- 
cynian  Forest,  which  according  to  his  conception  con¬ 
stitutes  one  of  the  main  physical  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  extending  from  the  lake  of  Constance  and  the  sources 
of  the  Danube  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  including  within  it  and  the  Danube  a  tract  of 
fertile  land.  But  beyond  the  Albis,  he  tells  us, 
everything  was  entirely  unknown,  an  ignorance  which  he 
ascribes  in  great  part  to  the  policy  of  Augustus  in  pre¬ 
venting  his  generals  from  oarrying  their  arms  beyond  that 
river.  Of  the  great  Oimbrio  Promontory  as  a  geographical 
feature  he  had  evidently  no  idea,  nor  of  the  bay  beyond 
it,  the  Codanus  Sinus,  though  some  vague  account  of  both 
must  have  reached  the  Roman  authorities  of  his  day.  He 
mentions  nothing  of  the  great  islands  in  the  north,  the 
Ba3ilia  of  Timaeus  and  the  Abalus  of  Pytheas.  Hot  even 
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the  name  of  the  Vistula,  which  must  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  find  a  place  in  his  work.  The  whole  coast 
of  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Albis,  he  expressly  tells  us, is 
unknown. 

’for  of  the  men  of  earlier  times  I  know 
'of  no  one  who  has  made  this  voyage  along 
'the  coast  to  the  eastern  parts  that  extend 
'as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Caspian  sea; 

'and  the  Romans  have  not  yet  advanced  into 
'the  parts  that  are  beyond  the  ilbis,  and 
'likewise  no  one  has  made  the  journey  by 
'land  either.' 

Only  by  geographical  inference  from  the  conparison 
of  parallels  of  latitude  could  one  arrive,  in  his  opinion, 
at  the  conclusion  that  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Albis 
would  bring  one  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  regions  north 
of  the  Euxine.  On  one  particular  point,  however,  he  was 
correctly  informed,  for  he  tellsPus  that  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  eastward  from  the  frontiers  of  Germania  to  the  Cas¬ 
pian  sea  was  one  vast  plain,  thus  discarding  altogether 
the  vague  notions  as  to  the  Rhipaean  mountains  in  the 
north  which  had  so  long  lingered  among  the  Greek  geo¬ 
graphers  and  which  still  was  retained  in  popular  belief 
down  to  a  later  period. 

In  proceeding  to  J.  Caesar  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  ancients  as  regards  the  north  we  are  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  period  of  actual  contact  in  warfare.  Caesar's 
campaign  of  55  B.  C.  was  rendered  memorable  as  the  first 

1)  Str. 
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occasion  on  which  the  ROman  arms  were  carried  across  the 
Rhenus  into  the  territory  of  the  Germanic  tribes.  He 

crossed  the  mentioned  river  on  a  bridge  built  in  ten  days 

0 

near  'Heuwied'.  But  though  he  crossed  the  Rhenus  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  with  an  army,  and  might  boast  of  being  the  first 
Roman  general  who  ever  set  foot  on  Germanic  soil,  on 
each  occasion  he  penetrated  only  a  very  small  distance 
into  the  interior  of  the  land.  He  gathers  whatever  in¬ 
formation  he  can  get  from  prisoners  and  from  allied 
tribes,  particularly  the  Ubii.  He  mentions  a  forest 
called  'Bacenis '  describing  it  as  'silva  infinita  mag- 
nitudine'  and  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  ’Harz’ 
and  possibly  the  range  known  as  the  'Teutoburger  Wald* 
on  the  border  of  Westphalia.  The  Hercynian  Forest  had 
already  been  known,  by  name  at  least,  to  Eratosthenes 
and  Poseidonius.  It  was  reported  to  extend  over  a  space 
of  nine  days'  journey  in  width  and  more  than  sixty  days' 
journey  in  length,  its  entire  length  in  that  direction 
being  unknown.  It  began  on  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii 
and  Rauraci  and  thence  continued  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  the  Dacians  and  Quart- 

ians  where  it  left  the  course  of  the  river  and  turned 

3) 

to  the  north,  into  regions  which  had  not  been  visited 
hy  any  authority.  Caesar's  information,  as  laid  down 
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in  *De  Bello  Gallico',  especially  IV,  1/3  and  VI,  21  etc., 
and  being  for  the  greater  part  personal  observations, 
is  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  Oaesar  and  Tacitus 
are  two  sources  which  again  and  again  have  to  be  refer¬ 
red  to,  especially  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  pop¬ 
ulations  of  Germania  Antiqua,  her  neighbours  and  her 
contact  with  Home. 

At  the  time  of  the  military  expeditions  following 
Oaesar’ s  incursion  the  Homan  governors  of  Gaul  were  for 
the  most  part  content  with  maintaining  the  frontiers  of 
the  province,  and  def end  ing  the  line  of  the  Rhenus  against 
the  incursions  of  their  Germanic  neighbours.  Drusus,  the 
step-son  of  Augustus,  was  the  first  after  Caesar  who 
crossed  the  Rhenus  and  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  the 
enemy's  country.  Ke  crossed  the  Rhenus  again,  setting 
out  from  the  island  formed  at  that  time  by  the  confluent 

streams  of  the  Rhenus,  the  ’Waal’  and  the  'Meuse',  first 

O 

mentioned  by  Oaesar,  and  probably  went  as  far  as  the 

river  'Sieg'.  On  his  return  he  sailed  by  a  canal  dug 

under  his  directions  into  the  great  lake  which  at  that 

time  occupied  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  ’Zuyder  Zee"  and 

thence  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhenus  into  the  ocean.  The 

course  pursued  by  Drusus  on  that  occasion  is  best  known 

2.) 

to  us  by  that  pursued  by  Germanicus  who  is  said  to  have 
1)  C.D&&.  iy.  to  2)  To, .  A  •  il.fo.8 
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followed  precisely  in  his  father's  course.  The  topogra¬ 
phy  of  those  regions  is  extremely  obscure  on  account  of 
the  physical  changes  that  have  occurred  since  then,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  formation  of  the’Zuyder  Zeel  He  then 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  north  Sea 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  (Ems)V  In  the  year 
11  B.  0.  he  again  crossed  the  Rhenus ,  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  river  Iupia  (Lippe)  and  is  said  to  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  Yisurgis  (Weser).  His  third  campaign  in  B.  C. 
carried  him  as  far  as  the  Albis  (Elbe). 

In  the  year  8  B.  C.  his  brother  Tiberius  crossed 

X) 

the  Rhenus,  and  again  in  A.  3).  4  when  he  too  is  said  to 

have  stood  at  the  banks  of  the  Albis.  In  the  following 

year  a  Roman  fleet  ascended  the  river  Albis.  If  we  can 

trust  Pliny  it  would  seem  that  this  fleet  had  advanced 

also  northward  as  far  as  the  Gimbrian  Promontory,  and 

even  to  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Jutland.  The 

3) 

passage  is  as  follows: 

' Sept ewtrional is  vero  Oceanus  maiore  ex 
'parte  navigatus  est,  auspiciis  Divi 
'Augusti  G-ermaniam  elasse  circumvecta  ad 
'Cimbrorum  promontorium  et  inde  immenso 
'mari  prospecto ,  aut  fama  cognito,  as 
'Scythicam  plagam  et  humore  nimio  rigentur.' 

0 

But  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  Velleius  Paterculus'' 
who  shows  every  disposition  to  magnify  all  that  took 

lj  1/7  P-  U.cn.l.  .  5?.  (p,i- s  if.  <s>T-i(*7 
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place  under  the  command  of  Tiberius.  Augustus  himself 

in  the  celebrated  inscription  of  Ancyra  (Monumentum 

0 

Qncyranum  Ed.  Zumpt  p.  34). 

'class is  Eomana  ab  ostio  Eheni  ad  solis 
'orient  is  regionem  usque  ad  orb  is  extrema 
'navigavit,  quo  neque  terra  neque  marl 
'quisquam  Homanorum  ante  id  tempus  adilt.' 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  noman  fleet  advanced  no 
further  than  one  of  the  promontories  of  Schleswig,  and 
would  then  readily  have  accepted  the  idea  that  this  was 
the  great  Northern  Promontory  of  which  they  had  undoubt¬ 
edly  heard  from  the  ^imbri. 

Before  dealing  with  Pliny  and  Tacitus  we  shall  have 
to  mention  some  noman  writers  who  will  now  and  again  be 
referred  to  as  presenting  more  or  less  valuable  ancient 
views  on  Germania  nntiqua.  Cornelius  Nepos  apparently 
wrote  a  treatise  in  which  Germania  was  dealt  with,  but 
it  has  been  lost.  Sallust's  material  has  largely  been 
taken  over  by  Tacitus.  We  have  also  lost  Agrippa's 
Biography  and  Commentaries,  probably  used  by  Pliny.-  A 
poetic  version  of  Brusus'  North  Sea  expedition  by  Albin- 
ovanus  Pedo  exists  in  a  fragment  only.  The  loss  of  works 
dealing  with  the  north  by  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  Cremutius 
Cordus  and  Aufidius  Bassus  is  compensated  by  the  works 
of  Velleius  Paterculus  and  Pomponius  Mela.  The  latter 

employed  information  obtained  from  traders  and  officers 

l)  Bu.  II  p.  190  footnote  2. 
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to  compose  an  Introduction  to  his  Ghorography.  He  repeat 

the  earlier  presentations  of  Germania  as  a  region  of 

sombre  forests  and  little  sunlight,  of  fogs  and  swamps 

0 

and  marshes. 

Even  Pliny  (23  -  79  A,  D.)  had  a  very  vague  con¬ 
ception  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  circumstance  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
before  the  time  of  Ptolemy  notices  so  important  a  river 
as  the  'Oder'  seems  to  be  sufficient  proof  how  little 
acquaintance  they  really  possessed  with  these  regions. 

It  appears  strange  that  Piiny,  while  apparently  knowing 
nothing  whatever  of  the  'Oder'  was  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  not  unlikely  however  that 
its  valley  was  the  channel  by  which  the  amber  trade  with 
Pannonia  had  so  long  been  carried  on.  He  was  well  in¬ 
formed  concerning  some  of  the  Danubian  tributaries,  the 
’Save’,  and  the  ’Drave'.  According  to  him  the  country 
of  the  Scythians  is  bounded,  northward,  by  the  Bhipaean 
mountains  where  the  Hyperboreans  live.  Evidently  he 
pictures  them  to  himself  as  a  range  of  mountains  running 
parallel  with  the  ocean,  ge  notices  some  islands  in 
this  northern  ocean,  but  on  the  whole  his  knowledge  of 
these  as  also  of  Germania  Magna  is  singularly  meagre. 

He  even  admits  his  ignorance  of  the  north  and  collects 
l)  Str.  Ji.1,7^  2)  Vt.tt.N.  n.  o,<*7 
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a  few  scattered  notices  from  Greek  writers  of  an  immense¬ 
ly  large  island  called  by  Xenophon  of  Lampsacus  'Baltia' 
and  by  Pytheas  'Basilia'.  (see  page  l5  )  His  inaccuracy 
shows  in  another  passage  where  he  quotes  more  fully  the 
statement  of  Pytheas  with  reference  to  the  island  of 
Abalus.  The  name  of  ’Baltia’  which  here  seems  to  occur 
for  the  first  time,  is  interest  ing  as  the  possible  origin 
of  our  modern  word  Baltic.  Of  course,  as  applied  to  the 
great  inland  sea  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  He 
mentions  the  existence  of  a  great  bay  to  which  he  gives 

the  name  of  Codanus  kinus,  a  name  possibly  obtained  from 

1) 

an  account  of  P.  Mela.'  ■‘■his  bay,  he  maintains,  was 
studded  with  large  islands.  One  of  these  called  Scandin¬ 
avia  was  of  unknown  extent,  but  so  large  as  to  be  said 

i) 

by  its  inhabitants  to  form  a  quarter  of  the  world.  He 
was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  Cimbrian  Promontary1^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  projected  far  to  the  north. 

His  defective  knowledge  of  Germania  is  somewhat  surpris¬ 
ing  considering  that  he  himself  served  in  the  country 
and  had  written  an  elaborate  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Germanic  peoples.  He  gives  a  division 
of  Germanic  nations  or  tribes  which  we  shall  deal  with 
in  the  chapter  on  Germania’s  population  (chap.  7).  But 
he  omits  to  state  the  boundaries,  merely  referring  to 

l)  Yjl.  hn/.  fy.  o,  <?7  f  .)  Bull  p.  400  footnote  9 
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the  great  rivers  which  he  enumerates:  the  Vistula,  the 
A  lb  is,  the  Visurgis,  the  Amisius,  the  Rhenus  ,  and  the 
’Meuse*.  He  also  notices  the  chain  of  islands  extending 
along  the  coast  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhenus  and  the 
Gimbrian  Promontory: 'promontorium  Gimbrorum  excurrens  in 
maria  longe  peninsulam  efficitll) 

The  last  and  most  important  ancient  writer  with 

whom  we  shall  deal  i - *  is  Tacitus.  He  deposited  his 

knowledge  of  the  Germanic  north  in  three  works,  in  his 
'Annals',  in  ’Historicae’  and  in  ’Germania’.  The  latter 
was  written  in  98  A  .  D.  at  the  earliest.  Germania,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  to  the  Romans  the  country  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  east  of  the  Rhenus,  possibly  as  far  as 
the  Vistula,  and  generally  called  uermania  Magna.  Just 
before,  the  edition  of  Tacitus'  Germania,  in  89  A.  D. 
the  two  military  territories  of  Germania  Superior  and 
Germania  Inferior  (Mayence  and  Cologne)  had  been  turned 
into  Roman  provinces.  i'he  latter  was  entirely  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhenus,  the  former  extended  beyond  it  to 
the  boundary  line  of  the  limes.  It  was  natural  then, 
that  the  Romans  took  a  more  peaceful  interest  in  the 
north  which  had  caused  them  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in 
recent  years.  The  author  of  uermania  may  have  had  pol¬ 
itical  reasons,  as  Mue 1 lenhof l^assumes ,  or  he  may  have 
written  the  book  as  a  scientific  treatise  on  Ethnography 
l)  Yi-  H/V.  iv. 0.97  2)  TlZCl  DAK  % . 
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as  E.  Borden  maintains  in  rD  ie  german  is  ohe  Urgeschichte 
in  Tacitus*  Germania*,  or  he  may  have  had  in  v  ie;?  an 
idealization  of  the  more  natural  and  healthier  life  of 
the  peoples  in  the  north  and  thus  to  wage  a  literary  war 
aga  inst  the  supposedly  decadent  luxury  and  city  culture 
of  Rome.  Tacitus  had  probably  never  seen  the  territory 
he  describes.  Only  0.  Freytag  has  made  an  unsuccessful 

o 

attempt  to  prove  his  presence  in  the  country.  But 
Tacit  iS*  writing  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of  hearsay, 
but  tames  literary  sources  freely  though  with  a  critical 
reserve.  Loreover  Tacitus  may  be  regarded  as  an  artist 
Twho  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  exactness  of 
descriptive  details.  Thus  his  boundary  lines  are  any¬ 
thing  but  clear  and  distinct.  The  Banube  is  again  the 
southern  limit,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  too  liter¬ 
ally.  .After  having  drawn  the  boundary  line  in  the  south 
west  corner  he  calmly  mentions  v.ithing  these  limits 
the  Celtic  population  of  the  Agri  Decumates  (now  the 
states  of  Baden  and  Wuerttemberg)  ,  and  he  also  draws 
attention  to  Germanic  tribes  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhenos  who  were  ilready  sufficiently  known  to  Caesar. 

The  territory  of  the  Alps  was  known  to  the 
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Romans  and  to  Tacitus  not  to  be  inhabited  by  Germanic 
peoples  7? ho  penetrated  there  later.  Tacitus  includes 
in  Germania  Denmark  and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

There  are  again  those  tremendous  spaces  dotted  with  is¬ 
lands^  n  that  great  ocean  which  encircles  the  north  of 
Germania.  Almost  all  antique  writers  take  "Sohonen"  and 
the  land  to  the  north  of  it  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
many  islands  lying  in  the  northern  ocean  such  as  ’Alsenr  , 
'Fuenen* ,  'Gotland’,  ’Aaland',  Very  naturally  so,  for 
the  continental  mass  of  Scandinavia  lay  beyond  their 
field  of  vision  and-  activity,  trade,  etc.  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  native  Germanic  peoples  them¬ 
selves,  of  the  coitinent  at  least,  knew  the  character  of 
Scandinavia  since  they  only  visite^.  it  by  boat  in  she 
same  way  as  they  rowed  over  zo  ’Schonen*  and  'Hal  land", 
to  'Rucgen'  and  to  'kornhelm'  .  Similarly  ^lso  l he  north¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Jutland,  be  the  Limfjord,  : 

thought  of  as  an  island.  Pliny  had  called  it  a 
'second  world.’  Tacitus,  in  his  table  of  nat  ions  men- 
ti  ns  the  Swedes  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  'Haelar'  as 
the  last  Gorman  ic  tribe,  before  indicating  the  Lithuanians 
the  Slavs,  the -Finns.  Of  Itforway  he  says  nothing.  On 

the  whole  the  extreme  north  is  almost  as  vague  and  Iegen- 
darily  mystical  as  Pytheas ’  north  of  mritain.  The  east- 
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ern  Boundary  is  equally  uncertain. 

We  may  see  from  this  how  little  Tacitus  really 

entered  into  the  geographical  portion  of  his  subject. 

While  he  gives  us  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the  Bhenus 

and  the  Danube,  he  tells  us  nothing  of  the  affluents  of 

either  river,  nor  does  he  notice  the  names  of  Amis ia  or 

Visurgis,  both  of  them  familiar  to  the  Homans  in  the  days 

of  Augustus.  Even  the  Albis  obtains  merely  a  passing 

mention  in  connection  with  its  source.  Bor  do  we  find 

the  name  of  the  Vistula,  which  ever  since  the  days  of 

Agrippa  had  been  regarded  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 

Germania  on  the  side  of  barmatia.  He  places  the  sources 

of  the  Danube  in  the'Mons  Abnoba'' as  Pliny  had  done  before 

him.  He  contrasts  its  gentle  and  moderate  altitude, 

which  is  in  fact  characteristic  of  the  Black  Forest,  with 

the  inaccessible  precipices  of  the  Alps  in  which  the 

Rhenus  takes  its  rise: 

’Danubius  molli  et  clementer 
’edito  montis  Abnobae  iugo 
' effusus  . *  l) 

However  the  limited  amount  of  geographical  data 
referring  to  physical  features  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  his  enormous  wealth  of  ethnological  information  which 
we  shall  make  a  point  of  reviewing  in  the  chapter  on 
Germania's  population. 
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CHAPTER  4 


German  Ant ique  in 
the  Maps  of  the  Ancients. 

We  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  Strabo  and  a 
number  of  other  ancient  authorities  that  maps  were  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  The  clear  and  meth¬ 
odical  character  of  Strabo's  descriptions  make  the  im¬ 
pression  of  having  been  composed  with  such  a  representa¬ 
tion  before  him.  With  respect  to  Ptolemy  it  has  been  said 
that  his  geographical  descriptions  are  aimed  at  the  re¬ 
production  of  maps  by  students.  But  actual  maps  are  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to  in  book  vii  of  his  IZ^^io<K(^u<rj  v  t^rjcric; 
(guide  to  geography) .  If  the  existence  of  maps  at  such 
a  comparatively  late  period  as  the  second  century  A.  D. 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  the  evidence  for  their  existence 
in  earlier  ages  becomes  meagre  as  we  ascend  the  centuries 
to  the  remoter  past. 

It  has  been  a  much  disputed  question  whether  the 
writer,  writer^,  or  compilers  of  the  Homeric  poems  had 

i 

any  access  to  a  map  of  the  then  known  world.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  way  and  manner  of  that  age,  the  reliance  on  per¬ 
sonality  for  the  retention  of  traditions  and  historical 
knowledge,  it  might  well  be  doubted  that  any  cartograph- 
icAl  material  was  ever  thought  of  as  necessary.  Our 
doubts  increase  when  we  observe  the  prevailing  vagueness 
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of  geographical  notions.  There  is  perhaps  a  slight 
possibility  that  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wars  the 
Greeks  had  some  simple  chart.  For  navigation  had  then 
become  sufficiently  familiar  among  them  to  be  able  to 
transport  a  considerable  army  across  the  sea.  But  even 
so,  such  a  rough  chart  would  hardly  go  beyond  the  regions 
in  which  naval  enterprise  was  carried  on,  that  is,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  A  detailed  in¬ 
vestigation  into  this  problem  would  have  to  raise  the 
question,  what  map  of  the  earth  Homer  shaped  in  his  own 
mind,  so  that  he  might  adjust  it  to  the  voyages  of  his 
heroes,  Menelaus  and  Ulysses.  But  what  right  have  we  to 
assume  that  he  shaped  such  a  map  at  all?  -  The  evidence 
we  have  seems  to  indicate  that  maps  were  not  introduced 
into  Greece  till  centuries  after  the  Homeric  age,  and  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  support  the  view  that  only  by  the  habit¬ 
ual  use  of  charts  and  maps,  however  simple,  can  man  form 
a  clear  conception  of  the  geographical  relations  and  the 
relative  positions  of  different  countries,  particularly 
with  regard  to  such  distant  regions  as  the  extreme  west 
and  north. 

A  rough  sketch  will  show  the  approximate  relative 
positions  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems 
and  of  the  peoples.  The  laestrygones  might  possibly 
have  reference  to  northern  peoples.  Similarly  the 
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Cimmerians  mentioned  in  chapters  ck^-oL  c-t  <?  mo,  v 

have  something  to  do  with  the  north,  though  such  assump- 

. 

tions  are  merely  speculative.  Map  A  is  instructive  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  the  very  rudimentary  conception  of  the 

world  outside  the  Aegean  sea  which  the  ancient  Greeks  had, 

i) 

and  possibly  also  other  ancient  peoples  of  the  same  time. 

The  work  o'f  Hecataeus  which  probably  dates  back  to 
the  6th  and  5th  century  B.  G.  was  very  much  in  the  nature 
of  what  was  termed  by  the  Greeks  a  'Periplus*,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  coastlines  of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjoining 
seas.  Though  the  extant  fragments  of  his  work  are  scanty, 
and  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  actual  map,  yet 
from  the  fragments,  from  later  a Lius  ions  and  from  quota¬ 
tions  we  may  gain,  as  in  Map  B,  a  rather  complete  review 
of  the  world  according  to  the  ancients  at  the  time  of 
Hecataeus . 


Damastes  of  Sigeum,  living  some  time  after  Hecataeus, 
and  being  probably  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus  is  credited 
by  some  critics  with  leaving  a  Periplus  and  possibly  also 
one  other  work  especially  dedicated  to  a  general  geography. 
But  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  work  referred  to  as 
jCi  pc  1 0VUJ  y  was  distinct  from  the  Periplus  or  not.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  draw  up  a  map  from  the  few  allusions 
existing . 
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The  Periplus  of  Soy  lax  which  was  written  after  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Maoedon  briefly  mentions  Gadeira  (Gades) 
in  Spain,  from  where  trading  expeditions  into  the  north, 
particularly  to  the  ’tin- islands '  set  out.  Of  those 
regions  he  says,  that  there  were  many  trading  stations  of 
the  Carthaginians ,  and  much  mud,  and  high  tides  and  open 
seas  Evident ly  those  marine  regions  were  little,  if 

ever,  visited  by  Greeks.  The  confused  notion  of  obstacles 
to  navigation  are  possibly  a  result  of  deliberate  mysti¬ 
fications  diffused  by  Carthaginians . 

The  great  traveller  Herodotus  enlarged  the  horizon 
of  the  ancient  world  considerably .  In  reviewing  the 
map  drawn  up  according  to  his  works  it  will  be  of  part¬ 
icular  interest  that  the  western  shores  of  the  Euxine 
had  become  better  known,  at  least  as  far  as  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnieper.  Also  Scythia  and  Thrace  have  now  been 
definitely  been  taken  into  account.  Map  C  shows  the 
world  according  to  Herodotus. 

The  Greek  geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo 

c  3  / 

thought  of  the  known  or  habitable  world  (>7  oikovjazv?]  ) 
as  a  definite  and  limited  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
situated  wholly  within  the  northern  Hemisphere  and  com¬ 
prised  within  a  third  of  the  extent  of  that  section. 

Map  D,  the  world  according  to  Eratosthenes  shows  fairly 
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good  outlines  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  position 
of  the  Euxine,  the  Pal us  Maeotis,  and  the  Caspian  sea 
are  given.  In  the  north  the  tin  islands  appear,  as  also 
Britania,  and  Thule,  and  on  the  continent  the'Orcynia 
Silva1.  The  Ister  still  rises  in  southern  France.  To¬ 
wards  the  north  it  was  considered  that  the  excessive 
cold  rendered  the  regions  uninhabitable  and  even  inacces 
sible  to  men.  That  some  unknown  land  might  exist  within 
the  boundless  and  trackless  ocean  was  thought  possible 
only  theoretically,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  treated  as 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  matter. 

Hipparchus,  a  later  geographer  seems  to  have  had  a 
clearly  conceived  idea,  afterwards  adopted  by  Ptolemy, 
of  a  map  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  rather  the  habitable 
portion  of  it,  in  which  every  important  point  should  be 
distinctly  laid  down  acco rd ing  to  latitude  and  longitude 
He  made  an  attempt  to  rectify  the  map  of  Eratosthenes. 
Unfort unately  his  treatise  has  been  lost  and  his  work  is 
now  known  only  through  the  abstracts  given  by  Strabo. 

At  the  time  when  the  relations  of  the  Romans  with 
Germany  were  becoming  more  frequent  and  Agrippa  first 
laid  out  and  constructed  four  great  lines  of  road,  all 
proceeding  from  lug dunum  (Lyons)  as  a  centre,  and  the 
Roman  empire  received  an  important  addition  to  its 


. 
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territory  by  the  conquest  of  what  may  briefly  be  caLled 
the  'Da  nub  ian  provinces',  inc  Lud  ing  Rhaetia,  Vindelicia, 
Noricum,  and  Pannonia,  it  was  then  that  M.  Agrippa,  the 
friend  and  supporter  of  Augustus  was  particularly  active 
in  promoting  geographical  knowledge  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  administration.  He  caused  a  map  of  the  'whole 
wor  Id'  ,  as  then  known  (the  Roman  empire  and  the  adjacent- 
countries)  to  be  set  up  in  Rome,  and  accompanied  it  with 
a  detailed  commentary,  stating  the  distances  from  one 
important  point  to  another,  and  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  different  provinces.  This  informat  ion  was  prob¬ 
ably  derived  from  itineraries  wherever  such  existed. 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  diligence  and  care  which  was  bestowed 

i) 

on  this  compilation.  The  map  of  Agrippa  was  evidently 
painted  upon  the  wall  of  a  Portico.  That  this  was  no  un¬ 
common  practice,  we  learn  from  an  incidental  statement 
of  Varro ,  that  he  found  his  friend  Fundanius  and  others 
contemplat  ing  a  map  of  Italy  painted  on  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Tell  us: 

'Offendi  ibi  0  Fundaniurn  socerum  me  urn, 

'et  0.  Agrium  equitem  Romanum,  et  P. 

'Agrarium  publicanum,  spectantes  in 
'pariete  pictam  Italiam.  '  k) 

Strabo,  whom  we  mentioned  in  chapter  3  cannot  claim 
to  be  particularly  accurate.  Often  his  statements  are 
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vague.  At  other  times  he  restricts  himself  to  repeat¬ 
ing  the  statements  of  geographers  before  him.  His  map 
deviates  more  from  the  real  facts  than  that  of  Eratos¬ 
thenes  in  several  respects,  as  may  be  seen  when  compar¬ 
ing  map  D  (Eratosthenes)  with  Map  E  (Strabo).  In  one 

1) 

passage  of  Strabo  he  speaks  in  very  disparaging  terms  of 
the  Roman  writers  in  general  though  he  should  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  roads  in  all 
directions  through  Spain,  and  Gaul,  and  the  existing 
itineraries  and  reports  from  the  stations  along  these 
roads  and  along  the  trade  routes  through  Gaul  ahd  Ger¬ 
mania  would  also  have  furnished  valuable  material  to  a 
geographer  who  was  able  to  appreciate  them. 

The  map  which  represents  the  geographical  conceptions 
of  Pompon ius  Mela  Map  F  shows  a  number  of  interesting 
points.  With  regard  to  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  he 
seems  to  have  had  some  new  information.  After  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  well  known  rivers  Amisia,  Visurgis,  and  Albis  he 
tells  us  that  beyond  the  Albis  there  is  a  large  bay  called 
Godanus,  full  of  islands,  great  and  small,  of  which  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  is  the  one  called  Godanovia  and 
that  it  is  inhabited  by  the  Teutoni  who  also  with  the 
Cimbri  occupy  the  neighbouring  mainland.  He  seems  also 
to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  Gimbrian 
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Chersonese  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sea  forms  narrow 
straits  between  the  projecting  continent  and  the  islands. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  by  the  Codanus  he 
meant  the  southern  portion  of  the  Baltic,  but  regarded  it 
as  a  bay  of  the  northern  ocean.  Codanovia  may  probably 
refer  to  Scandinavia. 

Dionysius  Periegetes^undertakes  to  give,  within  the 
compass  of  1200  lines,  a  succinct  account  of  the  whole 
world,  its  seas,  countries  and  islands,  with  all  the  more 
important  particulars  connected  with  them.  The  epithet 
Periegetes  is  derived  from  the  title  of  his  poetic  work: 

-  Jtz  p  cyj %  rj  <T  t  5  Oc  KOVyUtv  g  —  .  His  concep¬ 

tion  of  the  world  is  shown  in  map  S  .  He  lived 
DomCtl‘a.i%m  we  finish  up  the  presentation  of  maps  with  Ptol¬ 
emy  and  Pausanias.  Ptolemy’s  map  stands  out  as  a  summary 
of  the  geographical  endeavour  of  the  ancient  world.  A 
native  of  Egypt  he  wrote  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Every  writer 
on  geography  had  contributed  something  to  the  extension 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabited  world.  What  Ptolemy 
undertook  was  a  reform  of  the  map  of  the  world  by  a  new 
scientific  system,  although  in  other  respects  he  consoli¬ 
dated  the  generally  prevailing  views.  Even  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages  he  was  regarded  as  the  scientific  geographer 
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'par  excellence As  regards  Germania,  since  Augustus 
and  Tiberias  its  antique  geography  had  almost  remained 
stationary.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  Magna  Germania  from 
the  Roman  province  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
formed  its  western  Boundary.  The  eastern  boundary  is  the 
Vistula,  the  northern  is  the  ocean.  Besides  the  three 
western  rivers  he  places  to  the  west  of  the  Gimbrian 
Chersonese  three  other  great  rivers  to  which  he  gives  the 
names  Ghalusus,  Suebeso,  and  Viaaus  or  Viadrus.  The  last 
mentioned  may  possibly  be  the  'Oder'  but  the  other  two 
cannot  be  clearly  identified.  He  gives  rather  accurately 
the  extensions  of  the  Gimbrian  Chersonese,  but  his  know- 

ledge  of  the  Baltic  islands  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

■ 

Scandia  he  reduces  to  an  island  of  ordinary  dimensions. 

As  might  be  expected  the  interior  of  Germania  shows  little 
improvement  except  for  the  approximate  course  of  the 
great  rivers.  The  *Mons  Abnoba'  runs  parallel  to  the  Ehenus  , 
the  Visurgis  rises  in  the  mountain  range  called  Melibocus. 
He  knows  the  Sudeti  in  which  the  Albis  rises,  and  calls 
Asciburgius  the  range  where  the  Visurgis  rises.  But  the 
’Sarmatian  Mountains’  form  the  eastern  limits.  They  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Danube  and  contain  the  sources  of  the  Vistula. 
On  the  whole  Ptolemy's  information,  relatively  large  as 
it  was ,  seems  to  have  been  inadequate  to  mark  distinctly 


r 
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the  admittedly  complicated  system  of  mountain  ranges  in 
Germania.  But  the  hercynian  forest  which  looms  large  in 
the  geographical  treatises  of  earlier  writers  has  shrunk, 
with  Ptolemy,  to  a  mere  local  appellation  of  a  range  of 
limited  extension. 

Pausanias?  probably  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy, 
speaks  vaguely  of  the  ' Galatae'  or  'Gauls’  who  dwell  at 
the  extremity  of  Europe,  at  the  coast  of  a  sea  the  op¬ 
posite  shores  of  which  are  unknown,  and  which  is  affected 
by  tides.  This  sea,  he  seems  to  believe,  contains  mon¬ 
sters  quite  unlike  anything  found  in  other  seas.  It  is 
through  that  distant  land  that  the  Eridanus  flows,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  daughters  of  the  sun  mourn  the 
fate  of  their  brother  Phaeton.  They  were  originally 
called  keltoi,  and  it  was  only  in  later  times,  he  says, 
that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Galatae.  Pausanias  here 
and  in  other  passages  indulges  in  a  loose  poetical  free¬ 
dom,  which  adds  little  to  the  geography  of  the  ancients. 
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CHAPTER  5. 

A  Geographical  Review  of  the 
territorial,  topographical, 
and  biological  development 
of  the  hforth . 

In  order  to  understand,  at  least,  in  a  general  way, 
the  characteristic  features  of  Germania  Antiqua  and  the 
Germanic  people  it  will  be  useful  to  obtain  an  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  north,  the  soil  particularly 
on  which  they  have  taken  root,  as  it  were,  for  it  wiLl  be 
granted  that  the  soil,  its  geographical  position,  its 
climatic  and  topographical  conditions,  its  flora  and  fauna 
that  is,  the  whole  geological  and  biological  past  history, 
must  have  had  some  influence  on  the  people  that  arrived 
on  it,  there  to  dwell  and  multiply  and  spread.  What 
these  influences  were  and  still  are  is  hardly  within  the 
scope  of  this  present  inquiry,  perhaps  it  is  not  even 
possible,  at  the  present  introductory  stage  to  a  fuller 
scientific  research  into  these  things,  to  define  with  any 
degree  of  exactness  the  precise  form  of  these  influences. 
But  as  we  go  on  in  our  review  of  Germania  Antiqua  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  recognize  certain  traits  of  the  Germanic 
people  which  a  specific  scientific  invest  igat  ion  may  yet 
reveal  as  being  due  to  the  factors  mentioned. 

When  we  attempt  a  geographical  review  of  Germania's 
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past  history  we  leave  the  field  of  human  records  as  far 
as  they  have  been  preserved  in  writing.  This  scriptorial 
review  cannot  take  us  back  very  far.  Moreover  we  have 
seen  in  chapter  2,  3,  and  4  how  unreliable  some  of  these 
records  are.  Homer  stands  on  the  threshold  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  mythological  and  traditional  fog  that  hangs  over 
the  past  of  Europe's  population.  In  Voluspa  (v.4) , 
which  might  be  called  the  nordic  threshold  of  raythologi- 
ca  L  obscurity,  we  find  a  quaint  record.  The  maternal 
soil  of  the  homeland  with* all  its  hard  stones, and  with 
its  cover  of  arable  land,  its  ferti lity;has  been  lifted 
up  bodily  out  of  the  waters  by  the  ancient  gods.  It  is 
interesting  but  pure  speculation  to  assume  in  this  any 
kernel  of  knowledge  of  the  land's  past  clouded  by  myth¬ 
ological  memories  and  literary  development.  However 
this  may  be,  we  must  have  recourse  to  other  fields  of 
research  to  find  the  history  of  the  territory  where  in 
later  days  the  Germanic  people  took  root  and  from  whom 
the  land  received  its  relatively  late  name:  Germania.1-^ 

As  the  centre  of  interest  we  shall  deal  with  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  ’Hercynian  Forest*  of  the 
ancients,  and  at  the  Baltic  including  the  'Isles  of  the 
Ocean'.  It  is  there,  then,  that  under  the  pressure  of 
inherent  racial  forces  coupled  with  such  hypothetical 
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influences  as  those  of  climate,  soil,  nourishment,  ways 
of  living,  differing  at  various  periods,  to  which  we  may 
add  the  possibility  of  modifications  by  race  miature, 
the  cradle  of  the  Goths,  the  Cimbric  tribes,  the  Teutones; 
the  Suabians,  the  langobards,  the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the 
Harudians,  the  Rugians  (Hordhar)  was  prepared.  We  shall 
speak  of  these  limited  regions  as  the  ancient  and  pos¬ 
sibly  original  home  of  the  Germanic  peoples  and  shall 
consider  the  later  extensions  south  of  the  ’Hercynian 
Forest’,  to  the  left  of  the  Rhenus ,  into  Britain,  and 
their  later  expeditions  to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
ifforth  American  continent. 

During  the  period  of  receding  glacial  ice  after  the 
'lAlC,  »* »n ' ,  the  plains  in  what  now  is  Borth  Germany,  the  low¬ 
land,  the  marginal  district  around  the  Baltic,  had  taken 

on  more  or  less  distinctly  the  distribution  of  land  and 

I) 

water  which  they  now  possess.  The  slowly  melting  glaciers 

have  left  marked  traces  in  the  territory  with  which  we 

are  dealing.  They  left  a  great  number  of  erratic  bould- 

2) 

ers  which  in  their  former  period  of  growth  in  a  southerly 
direction,  they  had  carried  on  their  backs  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian  north,  blocks  that  distinctly  show  their  origin. 
The  pressure  of  the  ice  must  have  been  tremendous  to 
break  huge  rocks  from  their  mountain  mooring  and  to  carry 

them  to  the  southern  continent  where  now  they  rest,  some- 

~l)  Ka  .D  P~*  26  1^)  p"*  T7T- 
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times  in  the  midst  of  plains,  sometimes  on  mountains  even. 

o 

They  are  ’stones  of  the  giants’  or  of  demons,  which  at 

an  early  age  already  occupied  the  imagination  of  the 

people,  but  which  also  offered  convenient  material  to 

1) 

build  houses  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Glacial 
cavities  and  wall-like  chains  of  hills,  numerous  lakes 
whose  form,  position,  and  very  water  reveal  their  glac¬ 
ial  origin,  are  sure  signs  of  that  glacial  age.  Deep 
grooves  in  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
the  isle  of  Ruegen  and  many  other  testimonies  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  this.  The  ground  which  was  slowly  and  gradually 

3) 

released  by  the  glaciers  must  have  been  a  stony  desert,  ~ 
very  disorderly,  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  by 
reason  of  numerous  small  lakes,  morasses  and  bogs.  But 
slowly  the  forest ( biological  immigrants  arrived  and  the 
wild  confusion  of  stone  and  water,  assisted  by  the  cor¬ 
rosive  action  of  wind  and  rain,  heat  and  cold,  changed 
the  land  into  an  arctic  steppeland  with  its  character¬ 
istically  hot  summers  and  cold  winters.  Corrosion  was 
considerable  and  rapid.  The  meagre  flora  and  fauna 
followed  the  receding  ice  in  accordance  with  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  climatical  conditions  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sediment.  At  an  early  stage  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  when  summer  heat  had  dried  up  the  pioneer  vegetation 

of  spring,  strong  winds  carried  the  sand  and  other _ 
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material  toward  the  south,  where  together  with  earlier 

deposits  from  the  third  interglacial  period  it  forms  now 

in  the  central  regions  of  Germany  the  extremely  fertile 

i) 

belt  of  the  ’loess'  which  has  been  described  as  deposit 
of  loam  and  arenceous  quartz.  The  north  deprived  of 
this  deposit,  for  a  long  time  remained  less  arable. 

The  low  lying  parts  of  the  territory  released  by 
the  receding  glaciers  were,  of  course,  soon  filled  by 
ocean  water.  At  first  the  Baltic  may  have  formed  part 
of  the  northern  Arctic  sea,  the  waters  of  which  had  rushed 
in  via  f inland  while  Scandinavia  proper  and  the  extreme 
north  of  Finland  were  still  partly  covered  with  ice. 

Parts  of  southern  Sweden,  too,  were  for  a  considerable 
period  under  water,  in  general  the  first  post-glacial 
period  seems  to  have  been  one  of  sinking  ground  around 
the  Baltic.  The  fauna  of  the  sea  and  that  of  the  coast 
was  clearly  arctic  . 

The  connection  of  the  Baltic  with  the  Arctic  ocean 
can  be  demonstrated  by  the  existence  in  it  of  a  small 
mussel,  the  YOLDIA  ARCTICA^ that  lived  in  the  briny  water 
from  about  25000  to  about  13000  B.  0. .  This  period 
corresponds  approximately  to  the  reindeer  period  of 
central  Europe. 

It  was  followed  by  extensive  changes  in  ground 
levels.  Scandinavia,  at  first  practically  an  island  was 
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soon  again  connected  with  southern  Finland  on  the  one 
hand  and  with  Denmark  and  the  European  continent ,  via 
Jutland.  There  probably  also  existed  a  land  bridge  to 
Britain.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  were  disconnected 
with  the  ocean  a n&  assumed  the  character  of  an  enormous 
inland  lake,  ^'lora  and  fauna  of  both  the  sea  and  the 
coast  regions  changed  accordingly.  Again  we  have  as 
evidence  of  the  inland  character  of  the  then  Baltic  a 
small  animal,  the  snail  AH0YIUS  FIUVIATIIIS^that  lived 
and  died  in  the  saltless  waters  of  the  Baltic  of  that 

time  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  period  from  about 

l) 

13000  to  about  7000  B.  0. /it  is  the  period  that  cor¬ 
responds  to  that  of  the  common  pine  (pinus  sylvestris ) 
on  the  continent. 

Some  time  later  the  land  level  of  these  regions 
subsided  again.  The  briny  waters  of  the  ocean  broke  in 
through  the  present  island  group  which  now-  form  the  Dan¬ 
is  archipelago.  Another  characteristic  little  rno^usc 

n 

makes  its  appearance  in  the  Baltic,  II TORI HA  LITOREA , 
after  which  this  last  period  has  been  named.  At  the  same 
time  a  marine  climate  caused  the  pine  to  recede  from  the 
coast  land  and  to  give  room  to  the  oak  and, later  on, the 

beech . 

The  gradual  elevation  of  some  parts-  of  the  coast 
and  marine  floors  which  are  going  on  at  the  present  time 
are  the  reason  that  litorina  litorea  is  leaving  the 


■ 

. 
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eastern  parts  of  the  Baltic  to  concentrate  in  the  western 
parts  where  because  of  the  greater  saLt  content  the 


animal's  existence  is  assured.  But  there  is  already  ap- 

£> 


pearing  another  characteristic  molusc  M YA  AHEN&RIA  which 
for  its  life  is  not  so  much  depending  on  briny  water  as 
the  litorina  litorea.  These  changes  give  some  clue  to  the 
character  of  the  land,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  populat¬ 
ed  by  man. 

Vie  are  now  in  a  position  to  review  briefly  the 
vegetation  and  animal  life  possible  on  the  territory 
described  at  various  stages.  The  first  vegetation  was 
of  an  arctic,  later  subarctic  nature.  Extensive  moors 
or  bogs  extended  from  Holland  through  Oldenburg  to 


Schleswig-Holstein.  They  are  now  used  in  obtaining  peat 

$ 


for  heating  and  other  purposes.  There  are  still  sub- 


}) 


marine  moors  of  this  kind  that  date  back  to  that  early 


period.  They  have  been  investigated  in  recent  years  and 

.4 


the  pine  has  been  found  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  north 
at  a  very  early  stage,  before  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  It  was  probably  this  kind  of  tree 
which  produced  a  racinous  substance  which  later  in  a 


hardened  condition  was  washed  up  and  found  by  the  Germanic 

.  .  .  sX 


peoples.  It  is  now  known  as  amber  (Bernstein)  and  in 
early  times  was  of  great  importance  to  the  north  as  an 
object  of  trade  with  the  south. 
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The  soil  formed  by  the  physical  destruction  of 
rocks  became  a  suitable  ground  for  trees.  But  on  the 

,o 

more  fertile  ^oess  grass  and  similar  plant  life  prosper¬ 
ed.  But  the  innundation  district  of  the  north  sea  with 
its  loamy  and  salty  soil  which  is  inimical  to  a  good 
growth  of  tress  remained  treeless  in  contrad istinct ion 
to  the  Baltic  coast  regions  where  woods  prospered  at  an 
early  age.  The  marine  sediments  of  the  north  sea  had 
marshy  grasslands  with  heath  and  heather  as  character¬ 
istic  growth.  It  has  been  shown  by  some  authorities,^ 
that  on  the  Cimbric  peninsula  heath  and  heather  are  very 
characteristic  vegetation  at  a  time  when  the  first  north¬ 
ern  graves  were  being  built.  With  the  steady  improve¬ 
ment  of  climatic  conditions  from:  arctic,  to  subarctic, 
to  moderate,  and  even  to  warm  the  plantworld  of  southern 
Europe  started  its  northern  march  with  occasional  im¬ 
migrants  from  the  east .  The  oldest  messengers  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  are  the  forest  trees,  and  their  selection  was 
decided  by  climatic  domditions  chefcfly. 

We  mentioned  the  pine  in  connection  with  the  ^ncylus 
period.  The  climate  on  the  northern  continental  land 
masses  was  then  continental,  so  that  the  pine  could  ad¬ 
vance.  But  when  the  land  bridge  between  Jut land-Scandin- 
avia  and  Britain  was  destroyed  the  pine  declined  under 

the  influence  of  the  ocean.  It  continued  to  thrive  in 

0  Ka.'  wi.Ip.30  a  nc*  Archive  of  hnthr  .  15 , 22  1 ; '  e  .;  »  19 
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the  north  east  where  it  was  the  character istic  mark  of 
the  landscape,  its  western  limit  be  ing  the  Elbe.  In 
Scandinavia  the  pine  receded  into  the  interior. 

The  pine  period  was  followed  by  an  oak  period. 7  Rel¬ 
ics  of  oaks  are  again  found  in  the  peat  bogs  mentioned 
already.  The  oak  was  excellently  adapted  to  the  marine 
climate  that  predominated  during  the  litorina  period. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  that  these  changes  came 
about  very  gradually  and  were  mostly  not  quite  complete. 
Pine  and  oak  must  be  thought  of  as  the  dominant  trees 
in  the  regions  we  have  outlined.  And  as  the  pine  was 
preceded  or  rather  accompanied  by  birch,  asp,  and  willow, 
so  the  oak  had  its  retinue. 

A  comparatively  late  but  very  dangerous  rival  to  the 

2 

oak  appeared  also  from  the  south.  It  was  the  beech  tree.* 
It  played  havoc  with  the  older  settlers  in  Denmark, 
Schleswig-Ho lstein ,  and  all  around  the  Baltic.  It  simply 
ousted  many  of  the  former  trees  and  plants.  This  arbor¬ 
eal  viking  however  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
west  of  Europe  and  was  stopped  in  the  south  of  Sweden. 

Bor  has  it  taken  root  in  Britain.  We  may  then  properly 
speak  of  a  beech  period  in  the  Germanic  north  and  we  can 
distinctly  observe  two  regions  again  separated  by  the 
ominous  river  Elbe.  In  the  east,  including  the  east 

coast  of  Jutland  the  beech  tree  has  been  and  still  is 
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dominant,  that  is,  in  West  Prussia,  Pommerania,  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  Schleswig-Holstein ,  Jutland,  Denmark,  and  Southern 
Scandinavia,  while  the  west  has  been  able  to  retain  the 
oak  to  some  extent.  It  was  probably  the  beechland  of  the 
north,  or  its  western  part,  where  the  population  of  Ger¬ 
mania  Antiqua  first  acquired  those  characteristic  features 
which  mark  them  as  being  distinct  from  other  peoples. 

The  climatic  difference  prevailing  between  the  east¬ 
ern  and  western  section  influenced  not  merely  the  flora 
but  also  the  fauna  of  the  two  regions  to  a  marked  degree. 
Mild  winters  in  the  west  coincide  clearly  with  a  land¬ 
scape  of  heaths  from  eastern  Frisia  to  the  Elbe,  while 
the  colder  winters,  warm  summers,  and  less  precipitation 
as  found  in  the  east  favour  a  vegetation  that  could  stand 
a  shortened  period  of  growth. 

An  essential  part  of  every  landscape  however  is 


l) 

animal  life.  A  glacial  flora  permitted  an  arctic  fauna. 

g) 

The  reindeer  grazed  on  the  'Brocken1.  The  reindeer  ■'sti  11 
existed  when  man  for  the  first  t  ime  set  foot  on  the  virgin 
soil  of  the  north.  The  reindeer  follows  the  receding  ice, 
and  other  animals  appear.  A  representative  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  wave  was  the  earless  marmot  (zizel  or  spermophilus 

s) 

citillus)  and  the  hamster  (German  marmot  or  cricetus 
frumentarius ) .  The  latter  probably  came  from  the  east 
and  seems  to  withdraw  in  that  direction.  Other  repre- 
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sentatives  were  the  hare,  the  fieldmou.se,  the  weaseL, 
the  fitchet  or  polecat  (putorius  foetidus),  the  badger, 
the  frog,  the  toad,  the  snail,  and  the  crab.  Some  have 
become  well  adapted  to  slight  changes  and  still  survive. 
They  populated  Germania  Antiqua  before  the  coming  of  man. 

As  forests  came  into  existence  another  set  of  animals 
migrated  to  the  north.  It  was  the  pine  period  which  saw 
the  mammoth,  and  the  really  characteristic  animals  of 
the  period,  the  squirrel  and  its  bitter  enemy,  the  marten. 
Early  oak  forests  sheltered  Red  Deer  and  Black  Game,  such 

i  ' 

as  the  European  Moose,  the  aloes  palmatus,  the  European 

bison  and  'bos  urns',  while  the  oak  forests  of  a  later 

period  abounded  with  stag,  roe  and  doe,  wolf  and  bear, 
l) 

lynx,  wi ld-catvand  wild  boar,  the  hedge-hog  and  mole, 
salamander,  lizard  and  snake.  In  the  water  there  were 
salmons  (salmo  salar),  trout,  otter  and  beaver.  The 
latter  now  exist  in  Germany  only  in  a  few  hundred  speci¬ 
mens  which  are  carefully  protected  in  reserves.  The 
coast  lines  were  visited  by  herring,  cod-fish,  perch, 
and  even  by  the  whale  and  the  seal.  It  was  a  period 
that  was  teeming  with  animal  life.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  wild  fowl:  partridges,  rollers,  mounta in-hens , 
blackcock,  woodgrouse,  coot,  moor-he#,  hawk,  common  owl 
and  horned  owl,  mew,  crane,  wild-duck,  and  wild-goose, 

swan,  particularly  the  so-called  singing  or  whistling 
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swan  (cygnus  musicus),  swallow,  lark,  kuckoo,  wren 
(troglodytes  parvalus),  titmouse,  finch,  woodpecker, 
thrush,  blackbird,  starling,  raven,  crow,  sparrow,  mag¬ 
pie,  jay,  wag-tail  (motacilla  alba  and  flava),  moreover 
insects  such  as  wasps,  hornets,  and  ants.  And  lastly, 
there  came,  with  the  arrival  of  man,  -  vermin.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  6. 

A  Summary  of  Part  I 
’Geography  of  Germania  Antiqua’ . 

Though  the  views  of  the  anoients  are  in  many  in¬ 
spects  false  and  misleading,  yet  they  are  interesting  as 
they  show  the  understand ing  the  Romans  and  Greeks  had  of 
the  north  in  general  and  of  Germania  in  particular,  but 
also  what  general  geographical  notions  they  had.  We  saw 
how,  once  the  Danube  had  become  known,  an  interest  grad¬ 
ually  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  land  and  people 
living  to  the  north  of  it.  Prom  dark  and  mysterious 
Homeric  rumours  we  arrived  at  the  more  definite  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Pytheas ,  Caesar,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus.  Homeric 
geography  gave  us  no  clue  as  to  the  north  except  a  vague 
notion  of  a  land  with  longer  nights  and  shorter  da^s . 
Hesiod’s  catalogue  of  rivers  added  the  Ister  which  made 
an  inroad  into  the  dark  north  which  still,  as  with  most 
ancient  writers,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circum¬ 
fluent  river  Oceanos.  Even  Herodotus  was  doubtful  of  the 
northern  land,  the  land  of  the  north  winds,  of  dense 
forests  and  marshy  grounds.  He  investigated  the  Danube 
a  little  too  far,  to  the  ’city  of  Pyrene’..  Aristotle 
corrected  the  mistake  and  made  Pyrene  a  mountain,  but 
the  sources  of  the  Danube  were  still  there.  He  also 
put  the  'Arkynian  Mountains'  somewhere  into  northern 
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Europe .  Uext  to  be  discovered  was  the  Rhine  while  tem¬ 
porarily  the  Danube  received  two  outlets,  one  into  the 
Euxine,  the  other  into  the  Adriatic  sea.  This  mistake 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Danube 
really  does  disappear  due  north  of  Constance.  It  reap¬ 
pears,  but  only  in  part,  some  miles  to  the  east,  while 
another  part  is  drained  off  into  the  lake  of  Constance. 
Pytheas  of  Mars  ilia  enlightened  -  and  mystified  -  the 
antique  world  as  to  the  nature  of  Britain  and  a  part  of 
Germania  which  today  is  Frisia  and  western  Jutland.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  discovered  the  Baltic  though  he 
seems  to  inc  icate  it.  But  he,  like  so  many  writers  be¬ 
fore  and  after  him  based  'scientific  geographical  de¬ 
scriptions'  on  hearsay  rather  than  on  personal  observa¬ 
tions.  Poseidonius  gave  a  description  of  the  land  of  the 
Cimmerians,  or  rather  the  Cimbri,  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  which  was  shady  and  rich  in  forests,  and  little 
accessible  to  sunlight.  This  forest  land  strethhes  as 
far  south  as  the  Rercynian  forest.  Strabo  who  boasts 
that  he  had  visited  more  places  of  the  known  world  than 
any  other  geographer  gave  a  relatively  good  account  of 
Germania  Antiqua.  Caesar's  and  other  military  leaders 1 
additions  are  incidental  to  their  military  exploits. 

The  Harz  and  the  Teuto burger  Wald  became  known .  Also 
the  Abnoba,  (Black  Forest),  the  Melibocus,  and,  of  course, 
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the  banks  of  the  middle  and  upper  Rhine.  A  good'know- 
ledge  of  the  south  west  corner  of  Germania  Antigua  which 
was  under  Roman  dominion,  the  'Agri  Decumat£$fwas  then 
obtained.  The  marine  expeditions  of  Drusus,  Germanicus, 
opened  out  the  north  west  corner  at  the  North  Sea.  But 
the  northern  ocean  on  the  whole  was  long  a  great  mystery 
even  to  Pliny  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  though  other¬ 
wise  he  extended  his  geography  a  little  towards  the 
Vistula.  Scandinavia  appeared  occasionally  as  a  large 
island.  Tacitus  hardly  brought  any  further  extension, 
but  went  into  some  detail.  Re  collected,  in  his  own  way, 
the  geographical  notions  of  the  ancient  world,  not  -  it 
is  true  -  so  almost  sc ient if ical ly  as  Ptolemy  did  at  a 
later  stage,  but  in  a  manner  that  indicates  his  interest 
in  the  north. 

Geography  is  generally  assisted  by  maps.  We  find 
many  descriptions  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  from  their  nature  we  may  suspect  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  maps  though  they  were  not  introduced  into 
Greece  till  centuries  after  the  Homeric  age.  When  maps 
actually  exist  we  cannot  clearly  discover.  There  were 
maps  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  Ptolemy’s  map 
is  well  known.  A  number  of  maps  reconstructed  from  an¬ 
cient  descriptions  show  that  Germania  Anti qua  did  not 
greatly  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ancients. 
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This  land  in  the  north  of  Central  Europe  can  be 
said  to  be  almost  one  of  the  latest  to  enter  the  horizon 
of  the  ancients'  geographical  notions.  Its  topographical 
history  has  only  recently  been  discovered. 

Slowly  emerging  from  the  glacial  grip  it  passed 
through  a  stage  of  arctic  and  subarctic  climates  with 
corresponding  flora  and  fauna.  When  the  sediment  obtain¬ 
ed  from  corrosion  made  it  possible,  trees  appeared.  But 
the  outlines  of  the  land  and  sea  changed  at  various  in¬ 
tervals,  parts  of  the  land  subsiding  under  sea- level,  and 
reappearing.  Flora  and  fauna  changed  accordingly  and  we 
distinguish  the  Yoldia  period,  the  Ancylus  period,  and 
the  litorina  period.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
arboreal  immigration  is  presented  by  the  coming  of  the 
pine,  the  oak,  and  its  late  rival,  the  beech  tree.  Both 
flora  and  fauna  came  mostly  from  the  south.  A  glacial 
flora  saw  the  reindeer,  a  second  wave  of  immigration 
brought  the  'hamster'  as  representative  animal.  When 
forests  came,  other  animals  found  their  way  to  the  north, 
the  mammoth  was  such  an  early  northener,  while  with  the 
oak  came  deer  and  bison.  Finally  we  have  a  world  teeming 
with  life,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  it  -  man. 
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PART  II 
CHAPTER  7. 

General  Remarks  on  the 
Population  of  Germania  Antiqua 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  geographers 
with  whom  we  had  to  deal  in  chapters  1  to  4  had,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  rather  haphazard  information  about  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe  -  particularly  the  part  which 
we  have  outlined  as  the  original  home  of  the  Germanic 
people  -  also  a  more  or  less  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
people  living  there.  In  asking  the  ancient  writers, 
statesmen,  travellers,  and  scientists  what  they  had  heard 
or  seen  of  those  northern  people  we  shall  probably  only 
obtain  passing  remarks,  incidental  notes,  which  they  laid 
down  with  reference  to  them.  Of  course,  later  writers 
will  be  more  explic it,  than  earlier  authors,  and  a  few 
will  devote  particular  attention  to  Germania  Antiqua. 

Moreover  the  very  slow,  very  gradual,  and  very  ir¬ 
regular  trickling  down  of  news  from  the  north,  and  about 
the  north  from  earlier  times  to  later  periods  referred 
to  a  northern  land  and  a  northern  population  that  very 
likely  was  different  at  different  times,  just  as  the 
country,  though  slower,  in  its  own  way,  changed  in  charac 
ter.  Even  daring  such  a  comparatively  short  period  as 
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that  which  we  call  the  antique  period  and  which  for  our 
purposes  we  limit  by  Homer  and  Tacitus,  including  perhaps, 
Ptolemy,  when  there  was  some  manner  of  receptivity  for 
news  from  the  north  and  about  the  north,  such  news  can¬ 
not  have  presented  a  stable  view  of  an  unchanging  popula¬ 
tion.  We  may  even  doubt  whether  the  news  would  refer  to 
the  same  people  at  various  times .  Fluctuations  there 
certainly  were,  racially,  territorially,  culturally, 
and  linguist ically . 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  obtain  a  background  of 
the  possible  origin  of  the  people  of  the  north  and  of 
Germania  Antiqua  in  its  restricted  older,  and  its  broader 
later  sense.  We  must  know  to  whom  the  ancients  are  re¬ 
ferring  at  certain  times.  We  must  have  some  idea  of 
those  fluctuations,  and  of  the  connection  the  people  to 
whom  we  are  referring  had  with  their  neighbours,  who  pos¬ 
sibly  were  better  known  to  the  ancient  writers.  We 
should  also  note  how  those  people,  once  we  have  been 
able  to  define  them  more  clearly,  progressed  and  develop¬ 
ed  territorially. 

The  study  of  the  people  of  Germania  Ant i qua  is 
closely  connected  with  the  study  of  their  customs,  and 
their  language.  Presentat ions  and  reconstructions  of 
their  possible  origin,  and  their  territorial,  cultural, 
racial,  and  linguistic  fate  have  been  attempted  at 


, 
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various  times  and  by  various  scholars.  These  presenta¬ 
tions  and  reconstructions  may  not  be  final,  nor  con¬ 
clusive,  but  they  are  interesting  as  theories  awaiting 
confirmation  or  refutation  in  the  light  of  future  re¬ 
search.  The  Pre-history  of  the  Germanic  people  may 
still  have  to  be  written,  and  it  probably  will  be 
written  with  some  show  of  finality,  as  the  science  of 
the  spade  will  leave  its  initial  stage  of  infancy  and 
enter  into  a  stage  of  adolescence.  Noticing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  results  it  appears  obvious  that  the 
reports  of  the  ancients  can  be  used  merely  as  corrobor¬ 
ative  evidence.  The  growth  of  the  science  of  the  spade 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  respect.  Our  views 
on  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-European  peoples  and 
their  gradual  expansion  or  migrations  are  far  from  clear. 
The  theory  of  their  Asiatic  origin  seems  to  have  explod¬ 
ed.  There  are  now  mainly  two  conflicting  opinions.  The 
one  is  that  they  originated  and  developed  in  the  north, 
around  the  Baltic,  and  that  there  and  then  also  grew  up 
the  parent  form  of  all  Indo-European  languages.  This 
theory  demands  successive  waves  of  emigrations.  The 
Indo-Iran ians ,  the  Greeks,  the  Celto-Iatin  group  and 
others  would  have  to  be  followed  on  their  ways  to  their 
later  homes  with  the  help  of  archaeological  traces.  This 

however,  seems  to  be  impossible.  There  is  a  greater 
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probability  for  the  theory  that  a  territorial  and  ling¬ 
uistic  unity  existed  prior  to  the  separation  from  the 
parent  stock  of  the  Indo-Iranians ,  Greeks,  and  others, 
in  the  steppe- lands  of  eastern  central  Europe  extending 
as  far  as  the  western  plains  of  western  central  Asia. 

These  people  may  have  developed  gradually  and  fairly 
undisturbed,  though  not  in  absolute  isolation,  from  a 
nomadic  and  primitive  life  of  the  collective  stage 
(Sammler  Stufe)  up  to  a  stage  when  settlements  stretched 
over  the  territory  in  an  almost  unbroken  chain.  Settle¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  would  bring  an  accumulation  of  the 
population,  consequently  over-population,  economic  stress, 
the  desire  and  urge  to  seek  other  land.  Thus  the  peoples 
may  have  grown  over  their  borders  like  a  vegetation  of 
particular  vigour  that  spreads  around.  These  people 
may  somet  imes  have  migrated  in  streams  and  torrents. 

It  is  this  particular  view  which  we  have  adopted  as 
a  background  to  the  peoples  of  Germania  Antiqua.  But 
we  must  repeat  the  reservation,  that  if  the  theory  of  the 
Asiatic  origin  and  that  of  the  Baltic  origin  have  broken 
down,  this  latest  product  of  scientific  invest igat ion 
still  awaits  confirmation  from  archaeological,  and  anthro- 
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polica  L  quarters  particularly. 

Similarly,  as  in  the  second  part  we  give  a  conject¬ 
ural,  though  very  plausible>  background  to  the  population 
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of  Germania  Antigua,  so  in  the  third  and  last  part  of 
this  work,  we  shall  have  this  theoretical  background  in 
mind  when  dealing  with  *Life  in  Germania  Anti  qua.* 
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CHAPTER  8. 

Ancient  Views  of 
Germania's  Population 
from  Homer  to  Polybius 

If  we  had  any  definite  knowledge  of  the  Phoenician 
commerce  and  the  length  of  their  alleged  distant  voyages 
we  might  possibly  hear  something  of  the  northern  peoples 
at  an  earlier  date  than  is  actually  the  ease.  In  Hebrew 
writings  we  find  that  the  Phoenicians  of  the  time  of 
Solomon,  at  about  1000  B.  0.,  went  to  Tarshish  which  seems 
to  mean  the  south  of  Spain.  That  this  extensive  commerce 
must  have  led  to  a  wide  expansion  of  the  knowledge  about 
distant  peoples  and  lands  among  the  Phoenicians,  more  so 
then  with  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  certain.  But  what  were  the  real  extent  and 
limits  of  such  a  knowledge  acquired  by  trade  and  voyages , 
and  how  far  it  was  embodied  in  a  distinct  geographical 
form  are  questions  which,  from  the  total  loss  of  the 
Phoenician  literature  we  are  wholly  unable  to  answer. 

While  we  find  in  the  earliest  Greek  records  many  vague 
and  dimly  traced  ideas  as  to  the  wonderful  peoples  of  the 
far  west,  and  far  north,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
Phoenician  sources,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  definite  al¬ 
lusion  is  found. 

As  far  as  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  is  concerned 
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we  may  dimly  discern,  by  means  of  an  earlier  legend  pre- 

i) 

served  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus  ,  far  distant 
lands  and  peoples,  where  Aetes  dwells  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oceanus  stream  in  the  far  east,  which  may  however  also  be 
the  far  North-East,  or  even  the  North®  For  there,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  stored  up  in  a  golden  chamber.  Strabo 
says,  however,  that  the  attribution  to  Golchis  is  legend¬ 
ary  (  xifrCTfot'  )  One  version  of  the  story^is  that  the 
Argonauts  sailed  up  the  Tana’is  (instead  of  the  phasis) 
and  passed,  by  that  way,  into  the  great  northern  ocean, 
then  round  until  they  re-entered  the  Mediterranean  at  its 

western  extremity.  later  writers  introduced  the  notion 
3) 

of  portages,  as  the  impossibility  of  a  direct  connection 

with  the  northern  ocean  became  evident.  According  to 

4) 

Apollonius  Khodius  the  Argonauts,  in  order  to  avoid  or 
elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Golchians,  sailed  across  the 
Euxine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Xster  and  ascended  that  river 
as  far  as  the  point,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  flow  into  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic  respectively. 
Apollonius  then  conducts  them  even  up  the  Eridanus  and 
thence  by  a  similar  bifurcation  into  the  Rhodanus. 

I 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  of  Europe  is  not 
mentioned,  dt  is  however  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
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to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  But  even  there  the  name  Bvpwjun 

is  only  used  to  designate  continental  Greece.  The  mention 

0 

of  the  Mysians,  Hippemolgi,  Abii  and  the  Glactophagi  shows 
a  vague  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  beyond  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Thrace  there  were  extensive  plains  over  which 

roamed  wandering  tribes,  the  -"Aft  io  l  - ,  literally  ’men 

2) 

without  the  means  of  life*.  They  were  people  of  great 

justice  and  virtue  and  this  characteristic  has  in  many 

ages  distinguished  the  Scythian  tribes. 

In  the  Odyssey  the  abode  of  the  laestrygones ,  a 

people  of  giants,  is  obviously  as  fabulous  as  that  of  the 

Cyclopes.  Similarly  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  at 

length  on  any  attempt  to  define  the  locality  and  nature 

3) 

of  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  described  as  wrapped  in  mist 
and  cloud  and  overshadowed  by  perpetual  night,  never  be¬ 
holding  the  sun  either  as  it  ascends  the  heavens,  or  as 

it  descends  towards  its  setting. 

5) 

Hesiod  mentions  the  Hyperboreans  who  dwelt  beyond 

4-) 

the  north  wind,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a  perfect  climate' 
Some  time  after  Hesiod  adventurous  Greek  navigators 
had  not  only  explored  the  long-dreaded  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  but  had  rendered  them  so  familiar  that  the  terror 
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had  almost  gone.  Colonies  arose  and  the  colonists  became 
acquainted  with  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  vast  solitudes 
of  Scythia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  the  shores  of 
the  Bosporus.  There  were  colonies  on  the  Tyras , (Dniester ) , 
01b ia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  Panticapeum  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  'Kertch'  and  other  flourishing 

o 

centres  of  trade.  If  we  can  trust  to  the  citations  of 
later  writers,  both  the  'Griffins*  and  the ‘Hyperboreans  * 
were  already  known  at  the  time  of  Hesiod,  and  the  notion 
was  that  they  lived  'beyond  the  Scythians  and  the  Isse- 

dones  and  Arimaspians ,  and  beyond  the  Ehipaean  mountains, 

2) 

and  extended  down  to  the  northern  ocean. 

Hecataeus  of  Miletus  approaches  Germania  from  the 

0 

south  and  places  the  ’Istri*,  somehow  connected  with  the 
river  Ister,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  (Ionian)  sea. 

But  he  gives  no  description  of  them.  Besides,  he  mentions 
a  few  Scythian  tribes. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Aeschylus  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  Chalybes,  who  are  a  savage  people 
not  to  be  approached  by  strangers;  and  they  are  placed 
in  the  north,  adjoining  the  wandering  Scythians  who 
dwell  in  wattled  huts,  elevated  on  wheeled  carts.  The 
place  of  punishment  of  Prometheus  is  itself  conceived 
not  so  much  on  mount  Caucasus,  as  later  current  tradi- 
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tion  would  have  it,  but  somewhere  on  the  distant  border 
of  Scythia,  perhaps  towards  the  Ihipaean  mountains. 

This  is  evident  both  from  the  opening  lines  of  the  play 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  only  after  long  wanderings 
that  'Jo'  was  to  arrive  there. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  disbelieved  the  tales  con- 

0 

cerning  the  Hyperboreans .  He  was  fairly  well  acquaint- 

z) 

ed  with  the  Thracians  but  places  them  next  to  the  Indians. 
He  divides  them  into  nat ions :  the  Getae,  the  Trausi,  and 
the  Odrysae.  The  Getae  dwell  near  the  Danube,  and  hence 
were  traversed  and  subdued  by  Darius  on  his  march  to  the 
Danube.  We  have  seen  in  chapter  2  (p.9)  that  he  mentions 
a  few  other  tribes,  so  for  instance  the  Budinoi  whom  he 
believes  to  be  a  great  and  numerous  race,  who  are  ail 
very  blue-eyed  and  fair  of  skin.  This  looks  very  much 
like  the  description  of  a  Germanic  people,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  Greeks  of  that  time  seem  to  have  lumped 
together  practically  all  the  people  to  the  north-east  of 
Europe,  the  term  Kelto-Scythians  possibly  including  Kelts, 
Scythians  as  well  as  Germanic  peoples.  Then,  too,  there 
was  a  confus ion  as  between  Germanic  and  Celtic  peoples, 
the  term  Celts  often  being  used  to  include  Germanic 
peoples,  never  however  the  opposite,  since  the  Celts  were 
better  known.  Consequently  some  of  the  remarks  of 
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Herodotus  with  reference  to  these  peoples  of  ’Scythia’ 
may,  in  some  c§ses  undoubtedly  do,  represent  stray  bits 
of  information  which  had  trickled  down  from  the  north,  a 
and  which  really  refer  to  Germanic  peoples.  The  only 

people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  mentioned  by 

0 

Herodotus  are  the  Sygynnae ,  a  tribe  who  had  a  race  of 

small  horses  with  long  shaggy  hair  which  were  well  broken 

in  for  chariots.  But  no  other  mention  is  made  of  them  by 

any  other  ancient  author  except  Apollonius  Rhodius1  who 

appears  to  have  regarded  them  as  dwelling  at  the  Euxine  . 

Strabo,  on  the  other  hand  describes  a  people  called 

Siginni  with  their  long-haired  ponies  in  almost  the  same 

terms  as  Herodotus  but  places  them  in  the  neighbourhood 

j) 

of  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasus.  Of  the  Celtae  Herodotus 

speaks  as  the  most  westerly  people  of  Europe  with  the  ex- 

.  4-) 

ception  of  the  Xynetes  and  Kynesians.' 

neither  Aristotle  nor  his  immediate  successors  are 
sources  to  which  we  may  turn  for  further  information  as 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  though  a  certain  Timos- 
thenes  places  the  Celts  in  the  northwest  of  Europe,  and 
the  TBrac  ians  in  the  north  .5^ 

Pytheas  as  represented  by  his  later  commentators  is 

more  valuable  in  this  respect.  According  to  Strabo,  he 

0 

places  a  people  called  the  Ostimii  or  ©sismii  on  the 
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promontory  of  Bretagne,  possibly  the  later  Armorica, 
Knowledge  of  the  British  isles  may  also  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  Gaulish  traders  at  Massilia  who  had  extend¬ 
ed  their  commercial  connection  in  that  direction,  also 
from  accounts  of  the  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Himilco. 

Pliny  states  that  Pytheas  gave  an  account  of  the  Guttones, 

D 

a  Germanic  nation,  and  of  the  Teutoni  in  the  estuary  of 
Mentonomus  and  the  island  of  Abalus.  Pytheas  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  writers  to  report  particulars 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  these  northern  regions, 
which  have  some  truth  in  them.  He  reports  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  various  kinds  of  grain  as  one  advances 
towards  the  north,  the  use  of  fermented  beverages  made 
from  grain  and  honey,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  threshing 
the  grain  in  large  barns  instead  of  on  the  open  threshing 

floors  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians  -  ’on  account  of  the 

2) 

lack  of  sun  and  the  frequency  of  rain’  . 

Polybius  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  Alps  but 

does  not  say  much  of  the  people  dwelling  to  the  north 

S) 

of  them. y 
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CHAPTER  9. 

Ancient  Views  of 
Germania's  Population 
from  Poseidonius  to  Tacitus 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  Poseidonius  as 
probably  the  first  ethnographica 1  writer  of  repute  who 
deals  with  Germania.  Though  the  original  of  his  work 

0  A  j) 

has  not  come  down  yet,  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Diodorus, 

4) 

Athenaeus,  Caesar  and  others  have  drawn  from  it  and  cited 
him.  Tacitus,  too,  is  said  to  have  extensively  used  him 
as  a  source.^  Poseidonius  gave  an  anthr opological  review 
of  the  northern  peoples.  In  his  23rd  booh  there  is  an 
ethnographical  report  of  the  Celts,  in  his  30th  book,  a 
similar  report  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  The  Cimbri, 
however,  known  then  by  their  invasion  into  Gaul  and 
northern  Italy  he  connects  with  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer 
and  does  not  regard  them  as  Germanic.  In  his  opinion 
they  are  a  wandering  tribe,  with  strange  ways,  while  the 

TeiAstoi'ie.'i 

are  definitely  stated  as  being  the  neighbours 
of  the  Celts  and  similar  to  them  in  their  manners  and 
customs.  But  the  Cimbri  he  regards  as  neighbours  of  the 
Scythians  . 

With  respect  to  the  knowledge  which  Caesar  had  of 

the  Germanic  peoples  we  are  well  aware  that  he  made  a 
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fairly  good  distinct  ion  between  the  Galli  and  the  Germani. 
He  remarks  that  in  his  days  Germanic  peoples  were 
perpetually  pressing  upon  the  Gauls  and  tending  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  across  the  Rhenus.  He  further  believes 
that  previously  the  opposite  had  been  the  case,  that 

Gaulish  tribes  had  formerly  crossed  the  Rhenus  to  estab- 

0 

lish  themselves  on  Germanic  territory.  He  is  probably 
thinking  of  the  Boii,  the  Taurisci,  and  others  who  ex¬ 
tended  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to  the  frontiers  of 
Dacia  and  Illyria.  Since  he  was  in  alliance  with  the 
Germanic  Qbii  who  then  already  occupied  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhenus ,  and  since  he  had  taken  numerous  prisoners 
from  Ariovistus,  he  certainly  had  the  means  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  concerning  neighbouring  tribes.  The  principal 
tribes  mentioned  by  him  are  the  Suevi,  Sugambri  (Sicambri) 
Usipetes,  Tencteri,  Ubii,  Gherusci,  Of  the  tribes  that 

had  furnished  their  contingents  to  the  army  of  Ariovistus 

i) 

we  find  the  names  of  the  Tribocci,  Vang i ones ,  Uemetes 
who  probably  were  petty  tribes  possibly  also  dwelling  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhenus.  The  Suevi  and  the  Marcomanni 
were,  in  addition,  well  known  Germanic  nations  at  the 
time  of  Caesar,  while  the  Herudes  and  Sedusii  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  from  more  distant  reg  ions  of  the  north. 
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Caius  Plinius  Secundus^f born  in  23  A.B.)  will  now 
be  considered  as  the  next  ancient  source.  He  disposes 
of  Gaul  in  a  very  summary  manner  by  briefly  indicating 
the  divisions  into  the  three  Caesarian  parts  of  Be Igae , 

Celtae,  and  Aguitani,  He  then  proceeds  to  simply  en- 

2) 

umerate  the  'populi*  ,  tribes,  and  districts.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  Germania  he  enumerates  Scythian  tribes.^ 
This  list  seems  to  be  derived  from  obscure  and  rather 
unreliable  sources,  ^e  includes  the  fabulous  Arimaspians, 
gives  a  description  of  the  ’Hhipaean’  mountai  ns ,  where 
the  air  is  perpetually  filled  with  snow  falling  in  great 
flakes  like  feathers.  And  beyond  this  district  is  the 
land  of  the  Hyperboreans .  ©f  the  peoples  dwelling  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  on  the  islands  adjoining 
the  shores  he  knows  nothing  and  admits  his  ignorance. 

But  it  is  interest  ing  that  he  does  speak  of  an  island 
Oonae,  where  the  inhabitants  lived  solely  on  the  eggs  of 
sea-birds  and  on  oats.  The  first  nation  adjoining  Sar- 
matia  along  the  shores  of  the  Codanus  Sinus  were  the 
Ingvaeones  under  which  general  appellation  he  includes 
the  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Chauci.  He  also  names  the 
Vindili  in  the  north  east  of  Germania.  The  Istvaeones, 


according  to  Pliny,  are  nearer  to  the  Rhenus ,  and  the 
Hermiones  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  To  them  he 
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reckons  the  well-known  tribes,  or  nations,  of  the  Suevi , 

the  Hermunduri ,  the  Chatt i ,  and  the  Cherusci.  He  mentions 

another  name,  the  Gut tales,  and  apparently  means  a 

0 

tribe  east  of  the  Vistula. 

Pomponius  Mela^ our  next  authority  derives  much 
of  his  knowledge  from  earlier  sources,  particularly 
from  Herodotus.  Almost  his  entire  description  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  inhabiting  the  regions  north  of  the 
Euxine  is  taken  from  Herodotus.  He  retells  such  fables 
as  that  of  the  Arimaspians  and  the  Griffins,  and  it 
seems  that  Pliny  has  obtained  his  description  of  Scythia, 
at  least  in  part,  from  him.  Similarly  the  Amazons  and 
the  Hyperboreans  loom  large.  Gaul  he  divides  into  two 
parts,  the  separation  being  effected  by  the  lake 
*Iemanus'  and  the  Gevennes  mountains.  The  largest 
island  in  the  Godanus  is  Godanovia,  inhabited  by  the 
Teutoni,  who  also,  with  the  Cimbri,  occupied  the  main¬ 
land.  The  eastermost  people  of  Germania  were,  according 
to  Mela,  the  Hermiones  whom  he  places  on  the  northern 
ocean.  They  were  separated  from  the  Sarmatians  by  the 
Vistula.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  manners  and 
aspects  of  the  Sarmatians  whom  he  describes  as  resembling 
the  Parthians  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life. 

With  Strabo  we  arrive  at  a  period  when  we  are  able, 
for  the  first  time,  to  obtain  a  relatively  complete  and 
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satisfactory  view  of  the  state  of  geographical  science  not 
only  with  respect  too -physical  descriptions  of  the  then 
known  world  ,  bat  also  concerning  the  people  inhabiting  it. 


0 

Humboldt  has  justly  remarked  that  his  work  'surpasses 


all  the  geographical  writings  of  antiiquity  both  in  grandeur: 
of  plan  and  in  abundance  and  variety  of  material.’  be¬ 
sides  mentioning  the  great  rivers  of  Germania  he  also 
gives  the  names  of  t& -principal  Germanic  tribes  with 
which  the  wars  had  made  his  co o temporaries  familiar,  ' 
though  with  little  attempt  to  explain  their  topographical 
relation.  The 'Cimbri'  he  does  not  mention  in  the  Cimbric 


Chersonese  but  west  of  the  ..Ibis. 

•  4-  2) 

C  1 1  us  J 


There  is  a  report  by  lac itus'tV tha t  a  certain  people 
of  the  north  was  ruled,  by  a  woman.  Also  sources  of  the 
iddle  .  tak  up  this  view.  The  description  that  Tac¬ 
itus  gives  of  the  Sttones  as  hunters  at  a  very  low  cul¬ 
tural  stage  of  development  would  indeed  point  to  Finns 
were,  by  the  Germanic  people,  thought  to  be  we  1 1  versed  in 
sorcery.  Thus  Old  Horse  expresses  'finngerd*  ork 

of  Finns,  and  the  word  is  synonymous  with  sorcery. 

To  the  south  of  the  Finnish  bay  we  have  a  Finnish 
tribe,  the  Esti  (or  Eisti)  in  Bsthonia  (Eistland)  . 


l)  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol  .11  .  187  (Engl,  trans.) 
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If  Finnish,  they  coaid  not  have  been  Lithuanian  s  ,  but 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Aestii  as  a  Baltic  tribe.  Prom 
them  are  probably  derived  the  [Lithuanians ,  the  lettic, 

and  the  Prussians.  Tacitus  depicts  them  as  patient  agri- 

1) 

culturists  and  very  peaceful. 

To  the  east  of  Germania  we  have  a  district  which  has 

caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  antique  literature. 

2) 

Herodotus  mentions  tribes  of  horsemen.  He  speaks  of  the 
Beuroi  as  living  beyond  the  Scythians,  north  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mounts!  ns  and  the  upper  Dnieper .  Though  it  is 
very  difficult 'to  place  and  classify  tribes  and  nations 
of  whom  very  little  anthropologica 1  and  archaeological 
knowledge  is  as  yet  at  hand  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 

I 

connect  these  tribes  with  the  Venet  i  (Yenadi,  Yenedi, 

XZ>) 

..enden,  OHG  -  Ida)  y  Possibly  the  name  means  the  friendly  ! 
people.  They  have  also  been  connected  up  with  the  Illyrians  \ 
and  with  1  Yenice-Yened  ig  .  V  The  however,  may  have 

been  Illyrian,  and  possibly  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Slavs  who  overrun  them.  Tacitus  ment ions  the  Slavs 
by  the  name  of  Yenedi  as  neighbours  of  the  Germanic  people^ 
He  even  believes  them  to  be  or  ig  tally  the  natives  of  the 
east  European  districts.  In  later  times,  however, 
the  name  Yenedi  plied  to  definitely  Slavonic 

neighbours  who  called  themselves  T81ovene’. 

1)  -ra.ii.  45  2  3)bu.I. 1,6-7  4)  Uu.B.o.  pp.30/3, 
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It  appears  that  the  Slavonie  tribes  were  at  a  very 

early  stage  mixed  with  Germanic  elements  who  came  as 

a  ruling  social  stratum.  The  fact  that  the  Tscheck 

state  was  built  up  by  the  Franconian  Samo ,  the  Russian 

l) 

by  the  ’ Warager’  family  and  that  Ermanarik’s  Goths  had 
incorporated  many  Slavs,  is  well  known.  Slavonic  words 
of  Germanic  origin  centre  chiefly  around  the  business 

of  ruling,  thus: 

Go .  reiks ,  Gmc .  riks  OPr .  r ikis 

Gmc .  kuningaz  OS  1 .  kunegu  kune z i  It .  kuningas 

(pastor  or  master) 

Gmc.  * gast ifa^sOSl .  gosoodi  (lord,  master) 

South  of  the  Slavs  the  ancients  place  the  Thracians,^ 
who  by  Herodotus  are  described  as  very  populous  and  per¬ 
haps  identical  with  the  Albanians  and  Phrygians .  They 
are  said  to  occupy  the  north  east  Balkans,  now  ’Walachia' 
and  ’ Siebenbuergen'  as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  Thracians 
can  only  have  come  into  direct  connections  with  the 
Germanic  peoples  when  the  latter  had  reached  the  upper 
Vistula  and  spread  beyond  the  Carpathians.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Bastarnae  are  one  of  the  earliest  Germanic 
tribes  having  connections  with  the  Thracians.  The  land 
of  the  Thracians  was  important  for  the  production  of 
salt.  The  place  name  hall  alone  or  in  combinations  and 

signifying  salt  mine  is  neither  Germanic,  nor  Celtic  but 

l)  M  u .  L  .  C  .  p  .  3 1  ij 
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has  repeatedly  been  shown  to  be  of  Thracian  origin. 

For  the  continental  Celts  have  never  changed  s.  to  h, 
whereas  in  Thraoia,  Phrygia,  and  Greece  the  Indogerrnanie 
word  sal  became  hal . 

The  Illyrians  fill  Pannonia  and,  at  an  early  time, 

extend  as  far  as  the  Alps.  There  is  just  a  possibility 

that  they  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Ptolemy 

(see  map,  page  Ad)  at  least  shows  Illyric  place  names 

in  the  eastern  part  of  Germania  Maior:  Stragona,  leukar- 

istos,  Momisterion,  Yirunon,  PheugatonJ^  In  the  eastern 

Alps  the  Illyrians  are  predecessors  of  the  Celtic  popu- 

3) 

lation,  the  bearers  of  the  'Hallstadt*  culture. 

The  south  of  Germania, however  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  the  east.  It  is  highly  probable  that  early 
Italic  tribes  once  dwelt  north  of  the  Alps  and  that  there 
was  a  Celto-Italic  linguistic  unity.  late  researches 
in  this  direction  would  point  to  a  very  early  separation 
of  the  p  languages  and  the  q  languages.  Part  of  the 
tribes  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy  and  developed  into 

the  various  1talic  peoples,  the  remaining  tribes  became 

4) 

the  Celts.  The  departure  of  the  italic  tribes  may  have 
occurred  before  the  iron  age,  for  the  Celto-Germanic 
word  isarno ,  isarna  is  not  found  with  them,  whereas  the 
word  for  ore  is  indeed  found:  Gmc .  aiz ,  Iat .  aes . 

l)  Mu  DiK./i.W  a)  Hoops  .11 ,368  4)mu.D.  S  .£.  p.38 

j  se  olemy's  map  in  Mu.  D_.A  .D  .and  also  'Ptolemy's 

■'Maps  of  northern  Europe,!  hutte,  Copenhagen  1917. 
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Another  striking  Linguistic  feature  is  the  fact 

that  the  older  Italic  peoples  certainly  were  acquainted 

. 

with  the  word  for  sea  (ocean)  in  a  similar  form  as  their 
northern  neighbours.  In  primitive  Gmc.  the  word  was 
mar i .  in  Iat.  it  is  mare ,  though  we  should  expect  mo  re 
on  account  of  the  Celtic  word  mori .  But  it  may  have  been 
brought  to  the  Italic  group  in  their  continental  seats 
as  a  loanword  from  their  northern  neighbours. 

The  territory  of  the  southern  neighbours  of  Germania 
Anti qua,  of  the  Celts  was  enormous.  Besides  modern  France, 
Belgium,  the  British  Isles,  the  territory  of  the  ALps  and 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  they  had  spread  to  a  part 
of  Spain.  In  the  east  they  spread,  though  perhaps  not 
in  compact  masses,  yet  noticeably  enough,  down  the  Danube 
into  the  Balkans  and,  with  a  few  extensions,  reached  into 
Asia  Minor .L^  Anc ient  sources  give  them  traits  that  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Germanic  population.  Many 
are  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  of  light  coloured  skin. 

But  they  seem  to  have  been  very  susceptible  to  southern 
civilizatory  influences  which  weakened  their  power  of 
resistence  against  Germanic  aggressions.  After  400  B.  C. 
they  continually  lose  territory  to  them.  The  linguistic 

relations  between  Germanic  peoples  and  the  Celts  are 

2) 

enormous.  They  cannot  be  treated  in  full  here,  a  few 


instances  will  have  to  serve  our  purpose, 
i)  Ka.G.  I  •  Iti  ;X0S3  :  .  ;  •  IV  £);:ee  Koss.I  .GP  .  19 
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Oe  It  io  Iat  in  Gmc  .  Gothic  French  Q  ,Pr . 

amb-aktos  ambactus  ambahtaz  andbahts  ambassade 
(meaning  a  person  sent  around:  ambassador) 


rex 

riks 

re  iks 

gheistlo 

ghe is lo 

gest lo 

gis  la 

(meaning  hostage.  Mod. 

Gm.  Geisel) 

boduo 

.badwo 

) 

)  three  words  for 

katu 

ha^u 

) 

)  battle  or  combat 

vikta 

wihto 

) 

The  linguistic  relationship  between  Celtic  and 
Germanic  is  particularly  striking  in  words  referring  to 
war  and  religion  (Celt,  nemeton,  and  O.S.  nimid  nemetos , 
a  sanctuary  in  the  forest),  to  agriculture,  to  designa¬ 
tions  for  details  in  the  landscape  (Celt,  kaito ,  and 
Go.  ha i ,  or  Old  Irish  roen  and  Mod.  Gm.  der  Bain) ,  to 
names  of  tribes,  settlements,  mountain  ranges,  rivers, 
etc.  Thus  the  names  for  the  Triboci,  the  Usipetes,  and 
Uemetes  are  of  Celtic  origin. 

Also  Wetter  (a  river)  Celt.  slsAt.QJH 

* (Ambiscara 

\ Bmb  iscara  becomes  in  Gmc  .  . Embscher 

Moenus  >  Mo  in  >  Main 
Yacalus  >  Yachal is>Vahal is  y  Waa 1 
Reinos  >  Renos  (Iat.  Rhenus  j  >  Rhein 
Idg.  pergu-  (oak) >  per cun ia  >  erkunia  > 


fergunjo  >fergunna  ( therefore  oak  tree  forest) 


) 


"0  Gee  also  Much:  Deutsche  Stammeskunde  c.  8 .  b . 

2)  Ka.G.  pp.  9 3, 94, 95. 
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Celtic  tribes  who  once  lived  on  Germania’s  soil  are 

the  Yolcae  in  the  Hercunian  Forest,  the  Boii  in  Bohemia, 

i) 

the  home  of  the  Boii  (Bo io-  haemum)  the  Helvetii  north  of 

the  upper  Rhine  and  Danube  in  the  land  which  Ptolemy 

2) 

called  ’Eluet  ion  eremos ' ,  the  land  left  by  the  Helvetii. 
There  are  furthermore  the  Teur iochainai  (Teurisci)  prob¬ 
ably  between  the  ’Harz’  and  the  ’Erzgebirge’  and  a  few 
other  remainders.  For  further  information  from  antiquity 
we  have  Strabo’s  racial  notes  on  the  Gauls  and,  of  course, 
Caesar’s  account. 

The  tribes  towards  the  north  west  of  Germania  are, 
at  least  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  fairly  well  known. 
Thus  the  Bellovaci  whose  capital  city  still  retains  the 
name  of  Beauvais,  the  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  still  found 
in  that  of  Amiens,  the  Atrebates,  who  gave  name  to  Artois 
and  Arras,  the  Caletes  of  the  'pays  de  Caux’,  the 

Veliocasses  in  the  Vexin  district,  the  Suessiones  in  the 

z) 

diocese  of  Soissons,  the  Remi  in  Reims.  The  Ubii,  Treveri 
and  a  few  others  are  probably  of  Germanic  origin  while  it 
is  possible  that  a  certain  admixture  of  Germanic  peoples 
was  to  be  found  in  other  alleged  Belgian  tribes. 


I 


1)  Ka .  G .  p  .  16 

2)  Mu.  D.3.  p.  54 
oj  Ka.  D. A .p . £13 
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CHAPTER  10. 

Germania's  neighbours. 


The  problem  of  Germania's  neighbours  presents  less 
difficulties,  except  perhaps  for  the  north,  than  one 
might  think.  Both  the  peoples  on  the  eastern  frontier 
and  on  the  western  frontier  were  relatively  better 
known  to  the  ancient  world  than  Germania's  population. 

We  shall  look  to  the  north,  to  the  east,  and  to  the 
south  and  west.  But,  to  begin  with,  let  us  attempt  to 
establish  some  boundary  lines.  They  can  hardly  be 
fixed  either  geographical ly  or  ethnographically  from 
ancient  literary  sources  for  we  have  seen  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters  how  very  uncertain,  faulty  and  problem¬ 
atic  is  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
them.  Gaps  of  uncertain  or  faulty  knowledge  as  to  the 
geographical  position  of  certain  border  tribes,  as  to 
their  definite  classification  with  Germanic  or  foreign 
peoples,  and  the  probability  of  frequent  mixtures  of 
racial,  cultural,  and  linguistic  features  will  deter  us, 
in  the  absence  of  any  political  unity,  from  setting 
Germania  into  strict  confines.  In  fact,  any  territorial 
division  and  limiting  of  Germania  and  her  tribes,  that 
we  may  make,  must  be  seen  in  the  two  dimensions  of  time 
and  space,  and  must  finally  be  made  to  coincide  with 
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anthropological  and  archaeological  as  well  as  linguistical 
research.  The  same,  of  coarse,  applies  to  the  ne  ighbours 
of  Germania  i^ntiqua. 

Possibly  we  may  regard  the  ’Harz'-mountains ,  the 
mountainous  districts  near  the  city  of  Hildesheim,  the 
district  around  the  Deister,  near  the  city  o f  Bueckeberge , 
the  * Wichengeb irge ’  and  the  Teutoburger  Wald*  as  very 
early  though  only  partial  frontier  lines. ^  This  would 
refer  to  the  time  before  1200  B.  0.  It  must  have  been 
soon  after  1200  B.  C.  that  the  early  Germanic  peoples 
began  to  spread.  While  taking  a  firm  hold  on  central 
Europe  they  also  flowed,  as  it  were,  in  a  south-easterly 

direction  into  eastern  Europe,  and,  in  the  west  they 

i) 

penetrated  into  Gaul.  In  the  north,  parts  of  Scandin¬ 
avia  were  acquired.  In  fact  it  was  from  there  that 
their  south  eastern  flow  originated.  It  is  that  great 
wave  which,  proceeding  from  Gotland  and  Bornholm,  and 
from  the  Delta  of  the  Vistula,  branches  off  culturally 
and  linguistical ly  from  the  parent  Germanic  stock  form¬ 
ing  a  new  branch  of  which  we  speak  as  the  east  Germanic 
element.  Through  the  iron  age  and  the  * Voelkerwanderung * 
this  branch  assumes  a  lead  ing  part  in  history  until  it 
is  exhausted  and  the  peoples  of  this  branch  are  absorbed 
in  other  nations.  Towards  the  south  and  southwest,  west 


/See  oJLio  ("ozO-Cei  1  iSS- 
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Germanic  tribes  crossed  the  *Ems'  and  the  ' Teutoburger 
Wald' .  At  an  early  period  of  the  iron  age  they  are  just 
to  the  west  of  present  day  Holland,  and  in  the  south  of 
the  city  of  Halle.  During  the  fourth  period  of  the  iron 
age  (400  -  IB.  0.)  they  spread  to  the  rivers  ’Saale' 
and  ’Weisse  Elster*,  and  penetrate  into  what  is  now  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Bohemia.  We  can  say  that  since  the  year  150  B.O. 
all  the  land  west  of  the  'Elbe'  is  Germanic  and  even  a 
part  of  the  territory  left  of  the  Hhine.  The  Semnones 
spread  across  the  river  'Main*  and  the  Marcomanni,  prob¬ 
ably  related  to  them,  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  south 
Germania.  Their  eastern  frontier  was,  at  times,  the 
upper  'Oder'  south  of  the  modern  city  of  Frankfurt  a./O. 

Since  the  second  century  B.  G.  we  obtain  antique 
information,  such  as  it  is,  much  hearsay,  much  imagina¬ 
tion,  speculation,  a  great  deal  of  it  phantastic  and  use¬ 
less.  And  yet,  it  is  the  duty  of  investigators  to  care¬ 
fully  sift  the  material  and  find  out  by  comparison  with 
other  lines  of  research,  what  kernels  of  truth  lie  hid¬ 
den  in  the  incongruous  mass  of  information  which  the 
antique  world  collected. 

During  the  time  when  Rome  rose  to  power  and  glory, 
what  happened  in  the  north?  We  may  assume  that  the 
first  population  of  the  no rth* after  it  became  a  suitable 
abode  for  the  hunter, was  very  sparse.  There  must  have 


. 
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been  a  constant  though  very  slow  trek  to  the  further  north 
as  new  southern  immigrants  narrowed  the  hunting  grounds  of 
the  earlier  hunting  tribes.  There  probably  was  no  severe 
conflict  as  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  evading  it 
by  moving  on.  Since  the  early  stone  age  a  Finnish- Lappish 


population  has  been  found  to  exist  to  the  east  of  the 

D 

Vistula  .  llever  were  they  in  great  number,  primitive  in 


culture,  eas ily  s  ubj ected  and  absorbed,  not ,  however  with¬ 


out  leav ing  certain  anthropological,  and,  at  a  later  stage, 


2) 


also  linguistic  traces.  7  Hot  all  of  them  became  absorbed 


Some  escape  and  wander  off  to  the  open,  though  severer, 

?) 


north,-'  but  they  too,  have  retained  unmistakable  traces 
of  their  c  onnec  t  ion,  at  some  t  ime  w  ith  Germanic  speaking 
peoples  or  even  with  peoples  who  spoke  the  parental  form 
of  Germanic,  .already  at  the  end  of  the  stone  age,  south¬ 


ern  and  central  Sweden  are  firmly  in  the  hands  of  German- 

t) 


ic  peoples.  Also  great  parts  of  H  or  way ,  But  the 
spread  goes  on.  The  very  early  connection  of  the  German¬ 
ic  peoples  with  the  northern  subarctic  fauna  is  shown 
by  some  examples,  such  as  the  word  for  reindeer:  *  lira  ina  a 
which  is  regarded  as  neither  a  loan  word  nor  as  a  later 
format  ion . 

It  is  a  much  disputed  question  whether  Germanic 


peoples  came  to  Finland  at  first  or  Finnish  peoples. 

0  iLOosi  U7 g .  p rircr .  2)  iioss.i.G.p.34  3)  kos s .  1 . g .~p7?" 


4.)  -l  D.S.p.26  . 


R.  Much  maintains  the  earlier  arrival  of  Germanic  peoples, 

2) 

while  the  Finns,  probably  from  northern  Asia-'are  said 
to  arrive  daring  the  iron  age.  In  historic  times  the 
name  of  Finnos  (fennos)  was  applied  to  all  the  Finnish- 
lappish  neighbours  of  the  Germanic  peoples. In.  Sjnalanden.  in 
Southern  Sweden  the  name  of  a  reg  ion  is  Finneidi,  Finn- 


hed — hedi,  or  Finnvidr,  Finnved,  the  'wilds'  or  ’wood  of 
the  Finns.'  However,  the  name  of  Finnaithae,  derived 
from  the  former  by  Jordanes  in  the  6th  century  A .  D. 

applies  to  a  Germanic  people.  Similarly  the  name  ap- 

4) 

pears  in  the  Attack  on  Finns  burg  /  and  again  there  is  no 
connection  at  all  with  other  than  Germanic  peoples.  The 
forefathers  of  the  Lapps  seem  to  have  been  called  *skr id- 

5J 

finnos ' ^which  probably  can  be  related  to  the  German 
'schreiten'  -  'Schritt'  -  i.e.  die  'Schr itt f innen ' ,  or 
' Schre itf innen '  ,  which  very  likely  refers  to  their  habit 
of  wearing  snow  shoes. 

Tacitus  'Germania'  contains  a  masterly  sketch  of 
the  manners  and  customs,  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  and  nations.  In  addition  there  is  an 
elaborate  review  as  regards  their  division  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  When  the  period  of  war  was  coming  to  an  end,  re¬ 
lations  of  a  more  friendly  character  were  maintained  by 
the  Homans  and  Gauls  with  some  of  the  Germanic  tribes. 

l)  Mu.D.  3.  c  .  6  ijlKoss  .  I  .G  .p  .  7  h)  llu.D.S.p.27 

4)  Harrison  &  Sharp:  Beowulf,  Boston  1904. 

5 )  Mu  .B 3  p  .  2  7 
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A  king  of  the  Cherusci  named  Ghariomer,  sent  messengers 
to  home  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Domitian;  and  a 

chief  named  Masyus,  king  of  the  Semnones,  visited  Rome 

0 

in  person  daring  his  reign.  The  intervention  of  the 
emperor  was  also  sought,  though  to  little  purpose,  in 

4) 

a  war  that  had  arisen  between  the  lygii  and  the  Suevi. 

All  these  and  similar  occasions  might  have  furnished 
Tacitus  with  excellent  opportunities  for  obtaining  valu¬ 
able  information.  The  scope  of  this  treatise  however 
does  not  permit  us  to  go  into  details;  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  purposes  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
geographical  position  of  the  various  tribes  mentioned 
by  him.  He  makes  the  three  well  known  divisions  into 
Ingvaeones,  Istvaeones,  and  Bermiones,  who  dwell  next 
to  the  ocean,  in  the  east,  and  in  the  interior  respect¬ 
ively.  He  first  enumerates  the  petty  tribes  that  im¬ 
mediately  adjoin  the  Rhenus  and  those  which,  in  his  time, 
or  just  prior  to  his  time  had  crossed  over  into  Gaul. 

With  the  latter  he  associates  the  Batavi.  who  occupied 
an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river  Rhenus . 
These,  he  tells  us,  had  formerly  been  a  sub-tribe  of 
the  Chatti,  but  were  now  entirely  subject  to  Roman  dom- 

3) 

inion,  as  were  the  Mattiaci  though  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhenus.  The  Mattiaci  may  be  placed  without 

l)  Dior*..  Ca.ss.  Ixhu  .  5  Ta-5.  1 
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question  in  the  district  of  the  modern  Nassau,  between 

0 

the  river  Main  and  the  Iahn ,  as  their  land  was  already 
noted  for  the  hot  springs  that  existed  there  3^ 

Beginning  then  from  the  Hercynian  forest  and  pro¬ 
ceed  ing  northward,  the  first  people  was  that  the  Chatti, 
who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  wars  with  the 
Romans.  Beyond  these,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhenus , 

were  the  Usipii  and  Tencteri ,  next  lay  the  territory  of 

i) 

the  Bructeri  who  had  recently  been  conquered  by  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii.  In  front  of  the  Chamavi  and 
Angrivarii  lay  the  Frisians,  a  powerful  people,  extend¬ 
ing  fromi  the  Rhenus  to  the  ocean,  and  having  in  their 

territory  some  vast  lakes  which  had  been  navigated  by 

3) 

Roman  fleets.  This  obviously  refers  to  the  expeditions 
of  Drusus  and  German i cus .  Having  thus  followed  the  west 

of  Germania  to  the  ocean,  he  turns  to  the  nations  facing 

* ) 

the  north.  The  first  are  the  Chauci,  most  powerful  and 
illustrious.  The  Cherusci  on  the  contrary,  who  adjoined 
the  Ghauci  and  the  Ghatti  on  their  flanks,  had  declined 
from  their  ancient  valour,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
stupid  and  slothful  people.  The  Cimbri  who  also  dwelt  in 
the  same  corner  of  Germania,  adjoining  the  ocean,  had 
dwindled  to  a  small  tribe.  He  now  proceeds  to  describe 
the  Suevi  which,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  not  a 


1)1?.  H-M.  xxxuz-io 
i _)  JW.w.  476 
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special  name  of  a  particular  people,  but  a  general  ap¬ 
pellation  including  tribes  of  a  large  part  of  GSrmania. 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  were  the  Semnones,  who 
claimed  to  be  the  most  ancient  people  in  Germania,  a 
pretension  that  was  supported  by  the  existence  in  their 
country  of  a  sacred  grove  of  peculiar  sanctity.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes, 
boasting  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  ’pagi*  or  cantons.^ 
Their  neighbours  the  Langobafdi  on  the  co  ntrary  were  a 
small  people,  though  formidable  from  their  courage  and 
warlike  disposition,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  the  more  powerful  nations  surround 
ing  them.  Tacitus  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  their  situation 
There  then  follows  a  list  of  seven  other  tribes,  which 
he  himself  treats  as  of  little  importance,  but  among 
which  occurs  one  name,  that  of  the  Angli  which  is  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  first  mention  of  the  people  that  was  des- 
tined  to  give  name  to  England,  There  is  nothing  however 
to  indicate  their  exact  position. 

He  now  returns  to  the  south  of  the  country  and  the 
nations  adjoining  the  Lanube.  The  first  of  these  are 
the  Hermunduri,  who  were  a  comparatively  civilized  people 
and  carried  on  considerable  intercourse  with  the  Boman 


To. 


ujTot-S. 


. 


* 


provincials  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  Adjoining 
them  wesre  the  Harisci,  and  then  the  Maroomanni  and  Quadi : 
all  of  them  warlike  nations,  and  apparently  extending 
eastward  to  the  confines  of  the  Dacians  and  Sarmat ians 
At  the  back  of  them  (by  which  he  probably  means  bounding 
them  on  the  north)  were  the  little  known  and  probably  un¬ 
important  tribes  of  the  Marsigni,  Gothini,  Osi,  and  Burii; 

and  beyond  them  the  Lygii,  a  great  nation,  known  by  their 

' 

wars  with  the  llarcomanni  .  Some  of  these  nations  -  the 
Osi  and  Gothini  -  are  distinctly  said  by  Tacitus  to  be 
of  non-Germanic  origin,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
there  was  considerably  more  admixture  of  Sarmatian 
(Slavonian?)  people  in  these  eastern  parts,  than  he  was 
aware  of.  Unfortunate ly  many  of  his  ways  for  locating 
the  peoples  mentioned  are  vague,  but  there  is  one  note¬ 
worthy  exception.  The  Aestyans  on  ’the  right  shore  of 

the  Suavian  sea'  inhabit  the  country  where  amber  was 

2) 

principally  found.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  name  of  the  Aestyi  was  a  Germanic  appellation  and 
possibly  equivalent  to  ’men  of  the  east’.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  different  form  Ostyaei  [Aest-U  (Sistx.))  a 

3) 

reference  preserved  by  Strabo  from  Pytheas .  But  whether 

_ 1 _ _ _ _ _ 

l)  Tct  •  S  •  43  2)  7a •*3-4-5'  S&- 1  J=>- 63 

4) (though  the  name  may  have  been  originally  derived  from 
an  older  non-Germanic  form  and  meaning,  see  Ka.G.113.) 
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they  were  of  Germanic  or  Sarmatian  type  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  .The  name  may  possibly  refer  to  the  'Esthonians' 
of  today  whose  language  however  is  of  Finno-Ugric  deriva¬ 
tion.  They  probably  dwelled  on  the  sea  coast  of  East 
and  West  Prussia,  perhaps  extending  west  to  the  Vistula. 
Beyond  these  he  mentions  in  a  general  way  the  Peucini  or 
Bastarnae,  the  Venedi ,  and  the  Fenni:  but  adds  that  he 
is  in  doubt  whether  to  regard  them  as  of  Germanic  or 
Sarmatian  origin.  The  Fenni  (possibly  the  Finns)  are 
described  as  very  rude  and  barbarous,  having  no  fixed 
dwellings,  subsisting  only  on  hunting,  and  using  arrows 
tipped  with  bone.  Further  north  he  describes  the  'states 
of  the  Suiones'  as  situated  in  the  ocean  itself. 

’Suionum  hinc  civitates, 

1  ipso  in  Oceano . '  l) 

He  apparently  places  them  north  of  the  Bugii  and  lemovii, 
just  where  the  southern  Provinces  of  Sweden  would  first 
come  to  be  known.  But  it  is  singular  that  while  he  is 
the  first  writer  to  mention  the  name  which  has  been  per¬ 
petuated  in  that  of  modern  Sweden,  he  has  no  trace  of 
those  of  Scandia  and  Scandinavia  applied  by  other  pre¬ 
vious  writers  to  the  great  island  of  the  north.  He 
describes  the  Suiones  as  a  Suavian  race  -  probably  a  mere 


l)  7a  -  9.  44 
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inference  from  the  resemblance  of  name  -  and  ascribes  to 

them  the  Sitones,  adjoining  the  Suiones  to  the  north  and 

resembling  them  in  all  respects  except  that  they  are 

governed  by  a  woman: 

'Suionibus  Sitonum  geates  continuantur 
'cetera  similes  uno  aifferunt  quod 
'femina  dominatur.  '  j) 

This  report  has  been  explained  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  Sitones  were  a  Finnish  people  who  would  be 
called  in  their  own  tongue  Qvaens  or  Ovens,  a  term 
readily  confused  with  the  Swedish  'quinna',  a  woman 
(queen)  so  that  Ovena-land  would  be  understood  as  quinna- 
land  or  'terra  feminarum*  as  it  is  actually  called  by 
Adam  of  Bremen.l) 2) 

Beyond  the  Suiones  to  the  north  Tacitus  indulges 
in  the  usual  fable  of  a  sluggish  and  immovable  sea  and 
states  that  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  was  prolonged 
till  it  mingled  with  the  sunrise.  J 

When  comparing  Tacitus'  distribution  of  peoples 
with  that  of  other  writers,  Pliny,  Oaesar,  Mela  and 
Strabo,  we  are  struck  by  a  great  diversity  between  them. 
However  they  probably  do  not  represent  principally  actual 
changes  in  the  population,  but  refer  to  the  changes  of 
names,  given  to  the  tribes,  while  in  other  cases  the 
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increased  importance  of  any  one  tribe  over  the  neighbours 
must  be  taken  into  account.  In  various  cases  generaliza¬ 
tions,  the  formation  of  confederacies,  or  local  migrations 
may  have  helped  to  complicate  matters. 
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CHAPTER  11 

Anthropological  Review 

If  we  are  able,  in  these  days,  to  obtain  a  clearer 
view  of  the  past,  if  we  can,  so  to  say,  walk  through  a 
Bronze  Age  Europe  and  through  the  midst  of  her  neolithic 
population,  we  owe  it  to  the  science  of  the  spade,  to 
the  advances  made  in  comparative  philology  and  anthro¬ 
pology  in  unison  with  archaeological  research.  The  light 
thus  kindled  bids  fair  to  outshine  ’lux  orient  is'.  We 
recognize  now  that  these  three  disciplines  are  of  greater 
importance  than  the  auxiliary  though  not  ind  ispensib le 
records  of  the  antique  world,  for  parchment  was  surely 
as  patient  as  paper.  Anthropology  is  the  chief  hand¬ 
maiden  that  has  come  to  the  assistance  in  lifting  the 
fog  that  hovered  over  Germania  Antiqua.  But  the  findings 
of  anthropology  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  those 
findings  cannot  be  final  before  they  have  been  amply 
verified  by  comparison  with  archaeological,  Linguistic, 
literary  and  other  data.  Though  racial  characteristics 
may  be  more  persistent  than  any  other  traits  of  peoples, 
yet  at  times  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  they  may  be 
altered  or  obliterated. 

Most  Roman  and  Greek  authorities  speak  of  the 
Germanic  people  as  of  tall  figure,  with  fair  hair,  or 
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even  red;  light  eyes,  mostly  blue.  K.  Zeus a® has  given 

an  almost  classical  enumeration  of  the  evidence  found 

in  ancient  authors  as  regards  the  Germanic  people. 

Tacitus  in  Germania^ stresses  the  point  that  they  are 

peculiarly  homogeneous  and  radically  comparatively  pure. 

’propria  et  sincera  et  tantum 
’sui  similis  gens.’ 

He  probably  refers  to  people  from  the  south  west  of  Ger¬ 
mania.  As  regards  physical  characteristics  Tacitus  says 
in  the  same  chapter: 

’corpora  tantum  ad  impetum  valida’ 

Poseidonius  very  likely  has  given  a  Germanic  eth¬ 
nographical  treatise  in  his  30th  book.3-)  The  later  Homans 
knew  the  Cimbri  and  Poseidonius  believes  them  to  be 
identical  not  only  with  the  Homeric  Cimmerians,  but  also 
with  the  Gerrnanoi,  who  were  neighbours  of  the  Gelts  and 
very  similar  to  them  physically  and  in  their  ways  of  life. 

4) 

Vitruvius  says  that,  as  they  develop  under  a  northern 
sky,  they  show  in  their  outward  appearance  a  mighty  body, 
light  colour  of  skin,  straight  red  hair,  blue  grey  eyes. 
They  also  have  a  great  amount  of  blood  owing  to  the 
volume  of  humidity  and  the  atmospheric  cooling  off: 

f)  asUxs  ,p.SO 

X)Tc.S.  4. 
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’quae  sub  septent r ionibus  nutriuntur  gentes 
'  immanibus  corporibus,  candidis  coloribus, 
'derecto  capillo  et  ruf  o  ,  oculis  caesis, 
'sanguine  multo  ab  umoris  plenitate 
'caelique  refrigerat ionibus  sunt  oonformanti . 

whereupon  he  contrasts  them  with  southern  peoples.  For 
further  information  on  ancient  anthropology  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  peoples  we  might  refer  to  Wilhelm  Gape  lie,  who  in 
’Das  a  Ite  Germanien'  deals  with  this  matter  in  a  very 
detailed  and  interesting  treatise  on  antique  sources. 

The  beginnings  of  European  humanity  go  back  to  the 
post  glacial  age.  During  the  last  ice  age  only  a  small 
strip  of  land  in  central  Europe  had  been  left  free  of 
the  glacial  ice.  The  earliest  known  representative  of 

a  human  species  though  not  of  homo  sapiens  is  Homo 

i) 

He idelbergens is  who,  judging  by  the  geological  bedding 
in  which  he  was  fou^d,  belongs  to  a  period  prior  to  the 
’ Wurm 1  .  Possibly  it  is  the  first  interglacial  'Gunz  - 

9  » 

Mindel'  period,  though  Prof.  Wus’t  (Kiel)  claims  the 

eY 

specimen  to  belong  to  a  pre-glacial  period./  That  parti¬ 
cular  species  of  man  was  conspicuous  by  strength  of  bones, 
long  fore  limbs,  plumpness  of  form  and  lack  of  chin. 

Though  this  s  ing  le  specimen,  of  which  only  a  jaw  bone  has 
be3n  foo^d,  can  hardly  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  men  at  that  age,  yet  there  is  some  probability  that 
he  was,  if  not  a  forebear,  yet  a  distant  relative  of 

Homo  Ueandertalens is ,  another  but  younger  non-homo- 
lj  he-,  p  .  9  2)  Informat  ion  Dr .  F  .Owen  . 
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sapiens  specimen.  He  mains  of  individuals  of  this 
species  have  been  found  in  a  great  many  places,  the  first 
near  Dusseldorf,  others  at  Spy  (Namur),  Kraimna  in  Croatia, 
in  Belgium,  at  Gibraltar,  in  the  ’Schipka  Cave’  in 
’Kaehren*  ,  at  ’le  Mouatier*  in  France  and  even  in  Asia 
Minor.  Homo  Heandertalens  is  was  plump,  walked  with  a 

shuffling  gait  and  differed  in  some  other  physical  re- 

1) 

spects  from  true  man  .  He  probably  had  the  power  of 
speech,  though  possibly  very  limited. 

No  tr§,ce  of  true  man  has  yet  been  found  in  the  Old 
Palaeolithic  period.  But  in  the  later  Palaeolithic 
period  men,  true  men,  considerably  developed,  appeared 
in  Europe,  possibly  from  Asia,  perhaps  from  .fri  ca . 

Fossil  remains  show  six  types  that  might  be  called  orig¬ 
inal  European  races,  though  their  racial  pur i ty  is  al¬ 
ready  problematic  at  that  stage.  They  are: 

1 .  Aurignac  men  . 

£ .  Gr imald i  me  n. 

5 ,  C  r  o  -  Magn  o  n  me  n . 

4.  Chance  lade  men. 

5.  Bruenn  men .  ^ 

6  .  Fur f o oz-Grenelle  men  . 

The  types,  one  to  five,  are  dol icocephalic  or  meso- 
cephalic,  the  only  brachycephalic  type  being  Furfooz- 
Grenelle,  who  appears  before  the  end  of  the  late  palaeo¬ 
lithic  age.  Principally  from  these  racial  types, 

Aurignac,  Cro  -  Mango n,  Brunn, 

l)  Notes  Gen.  ling.  £_)  Information  Ur.  F.  Owen. 
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and  Furfooz-Grenel le ,  the  population  of  Germania  Antiqua 
has  sprung.  But  as  we  see  from  the  remains  in  the  graves 
of  Germania  Antiqua,  race  mixture  and  possibly  ideo- 
variation  have  played  havoc  with  the  originally  purer 
types.  At  the  present  moment  we  may  assume  four  main 
racial  types  which  predominate  in  Europe,  and  they  may 
be  call  ed  the  Uordic,  the  Alpine,  the  Mediterranean ,  and 
the  Dinaric.  However,  individuals  representing  the  pure 
types  are  extremely  rare.  What  we  find  are  the  character 
istic  features  of  these  types  in  a  variety  of  mixture. 

The  one  or  the  other  individual  approaches  more  or  less 
distinctly  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  types  mentioned. 

In  a  certain  district  a  certain  type  will  appear  dominant 
at  a  certain  period  while  another  type  will  apppar  re¬ 
cessive.  The  Uordic  type  then  shows  light  hair  sometimes 
approaching  red.  It  may  be  straight  or  in  light  waves. 

The  eyes  are  light,  often  blue.  The  skin  is  light,  or 

l) 

reddish-white.  The  head  is  long,  rather  narrow.  The 
nose  is  thin,  straight,  sometimes  projecting.  The  lips 
are  thin,  the  forehead  slopes  back  and  is  not  very  broad. 
The  back  of  the  head  projects  strongly  and  is  round. 

The  legs  are  long  and  the  whole  body  appears  slender. 

The  type  is  generally  about  1,73  m  tall  and  clearly 
dolicocephal ic . 

The  Alpine  type  shows  brown  hair.  The  eyes  appear 
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brown  or  dark-brown,  the  skin  is  decidedly  darker  than 
with  the  Nordic  type.  The  skull  is  quite  round,  hence 
bracycephalic .  Forehead  and  the  back  of  the  head  rise 
upward  in  the  same  way.  The  face  is  broad.  The  nose 
appears  to  be  broader  than  in  the  Nordic  type  and  the 
lips  are  thicker.  Usually  the  type  is  1.63  m  to  1.64  m 
tall. 

The  Mediterranean  type  is  relatively  the  darkest  in 
Europe.  The  hair  is  black-brown,  sometimes  a  deep  brown- 
black.  The  skull  is  long  and  narrow  ( do  1 icocephal ic ) . 

The  eyes  appear  dark-brown,  the  skin  is  also  dark.  The 
back  of  the  head  projects  strongly.  The  face  is  of 
medium  length  and  breadth.  Height  on  an  average  1.61  m 
to  1.62  m. 

The  Dinar  ic  type  is  also  dark.  The  hair  is  black- 
brown,  the  eyes  dark,  the  head  short  but  high.  The  back 
of  the  head  is  markedly  flat  and  rises  straight  upward. 
The  face  is  very  long,  medium  broad.  The  nose  projects 
rather  strongly,  very  often  showing  an  'eagle’s  beak' 
nose,  generally  1.68  m  to  1.72  m.  tall. 

The  population  of  the  north  and  of  Germania  Antiqua 
approaches  in  the  description  of  our  ancient  sources 
very  often  the  racial  type  which  we  have  called  the  % 
Nordic.  This  Nordic  type  probably  owes  much  to  the 
'Bruenn*  men,  and  would  then  derive  its  origin  partly  frm 
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the  people  who  once  inhabited  the  steppe  land  of  south 

eastern  Europe  which  possibly  reached  into  western  Asia. 

If  this  theory  is  right  the  north  would  first  have  been 

populated  by  hunting  peop  le^be  longing  to  various  types, 

possibly  around  25000  B.  C..  What  their  language  was 

we  do  not  know,  it  may  have  been  related  to  the  language 

of  the  peoples,  who  at  a  later  period  came  from  the  steppe 

lands  and  imposed  upon  the  northern  peoples  a  great  deal 

of  their  racial  and  cultural  traits  and  most  likely  their 

2) 

Indo-European  language,  roughly  at  about  2500  B.  0. . 

From  this  language  Germanic  would  then  have  evolved.  But 
the  Bruenn  people  then  were  not  the  only  people  to  fol- 

3) 

low  their  game  to  the  north  Prom  west  and  central 
Europe  the  Cro-Magnon  similarly  spread  to  the  north,  We 
have  so  far  disregarded  those  people  who  probably  were  in 
the  north  before  the  coming  of  the  Bruenn  and  the  Cro- 
Magnon  people,  -  the  bracycephal ic  race  related  to  the 
Later  Iapps .  They  seem  to  have  arrived  from  the  east 
or  north  east  of  Europe.  Any  race  mixture  which  may 
have  taken  place  with  them  is  of  minor  importance  to 
Germania  Antigua.  later  people  of  Alpine  stock  probably 
treked  also  to  the  north,  especially  to  Denmark,  where 
they  were  absorbed  in  the  great  melting  pot  of  races.  It 
is  possible  that  at  various  periods  there  were  infiltra¬ 


tions  of  nn«  nv-  the  other  stock  in  the  central  parts  of 
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Europe.  But  between  2500  and  2000  B.  C.  the  new  wave, 
which  we  have  just  mentioned,  of  the  stock  that  had 
populated  the  south  eastern  steppe  lands  of  Europe  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  north  probably  in  various  waves  to  bring 
not  only  a  new  cultural  element,  but  bringing  also  defin¬ 
itely  their  own  Indo-Eur opean  language  to  the  north  and 
assisting  in  making  their  own  chief  racial  characteristic 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  north.  The  Megalith  graves 
show  a  decline  since  the  arrival  of  the "Nordic'  steppe- 
land  people  though  for  some  time  both  types,  the  Megalith 
graves  and  the  new  single  graves  exist  contemporaneously . 
It  is  this  last  mixture  of  various  related  and  only 
partially  related  and  a  few  non-related  types  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  final  Germanic  type.  It  has  been  tentat¬ 
ively  assumed  that  from  a  racial  centre  in  the  territory 
of  Thuringia  various  spreads  or  migratory  expeditions 
occurred,  which  by  renewed  mixture  with  Alpine,  Binaric , 
and  Mediterranean  types  resulted  in  producing  the  Illyr¬ 
ian,  Celtic,  and  Italic  speaking  peoples. 

Germania  Antiqua  and  her  population,  though  we  have 
called  that  population  Germanic,  must  therefore  not  be 
considered  as  a  nation  territorially,  culturally  and 
racially  bound.  It  will  be  safe  however,  to  say  that 
the  Nordic  element  prevailed  more  in  Germania  Antiqua 
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than  it  does  in  any  of  the  countries  which  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Germanic  past. 
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CHAPTER  12. 

A. Summary  of  Part  II 
Population  of  Germania  Antiqua. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  thesis  we  dealt  with  the 
geographical  features  of  Germania  Antiqua,  and,  though 
its  population  and  their  occupation  may  in  general  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  geographical  considera¬ 
tions,  yet  we  think  that  the  population  presents  such  an 
interesting  aspect  of  Germania  Antiqua  that  it  deserves 
our  special  attention.  Similarly  the  activity  of  these 
people,  their  'lebensaeusserungen'  have  to  be  separately 
dealt  with  in  the  third  part  ’life  in  Germania  Antiqua'. 

At  a  time  when  we  can  properly  speak  of  Germanic 
peoples,  that  is,  during  the  Bronze  Age,  the  south  was 
already  assuming  a  cultural  aspect  and  a  civilization 
which  was  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  north.  The  very  distance  separating  them 
from  the  cultural  centres  around  the  Mediterranean  per¬ 
haps  more  than  the  alleged  inaccess ib ility  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
they  enter  into  the  horizon  of  the  ancient's  world  at 
a  rather  late  date. 

From  the  Phoenicians  we  obtain  no  knowledge  in  spite 
of  their  alleged  distant  voyages.  The  reason  is  that 
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their  literature,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  not  survived. 

The  legendary  pre-Homeric  material  touches,  at  best, 

Ooeanos ,  the  great  circumfluent  world  river.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  a  vague  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  some 
sort  of  people  must  live  in  the  north.  But  neither  the 
'Iaestrygones '  nor  the  ’Cimmerians'  of  the  Odyssey  afford 
us  any  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  the  northern  people,  and 
Hesiod's  Hyperboreans  which  again  and  again  are  referred 
to  by  later  writers,  are  hardly  less  fabulous.  As  the 
knowledge  about  the  neighbours  of  Germania  Anti  qua  in¬ 
creases  however,  as  ancient  authors  speak  more  and  more 
of  the  Scythians,  of  the  Istri,  -  as  Hecataeus  does  -  of 
the  Chalybes  of  Aeschylus,  we  seem  to  approach  the  Ger¬ 
manic  north  more  and  more.  Herodotus  clears  up,  some¬ 
what  the  situation  at  the  lower  Danube  by  naming  the 
Getae,  the  Traus i ,  the  Odrysae,  and  the  Budinoi.  The 
latter  he  describes  with  remarkable  nordic  features; 
they  are  blue -eyed  and  fair  of  skin.  But  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  term  Celts  which  appears  then,  is  often  used 
donfusingly  to  cover  both  the  Celts,  and  the  Germanic  people. 

peofyic 

On  the  other  hand  the  Germanic  were  probably  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  Scythians.  Herodotus  is  the  first  who  mentions 
a  people  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Sygynnae 
who  have  wonderful  smal 1  and  shaggy  horses  . 
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Gradually  the  Celts  become  better  known.  We  now 
turn  to  Pytheas  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  by 
Strabo  in  particular.  His  information  is  important 
in  that  we  obtain  a  first  reference  to  the  'Guttones' 
and  the  ’ Teutoni'  evidently  tribes  in  the  north  west 
of  Germania. 

From  Poseidonius  we  have  an  anthropological  review 
of  the  northern  peoples,  of  the  Celts  as  well  as  of  the 

Deoj>fe 

Germanic  .  Strangely  enough  such  a  distinct  tribe  as  the 
Gimbri  he  seems  to  mistake  for  Scythians.  As  an  author, 
Gaesar  is  valuable  in  showing  that  in  his  time  Germanic 
peoples  had  already  inn  undated  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
He  draws  our  attention  to  some  tribes  who  have  peculiar 
Germanic  traits  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  'Gauls’. 

His  war  with  Ariovistus  and  his  incursions  into  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Germanic  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
greatly  elucidate  the  situation.  Pliny  enlarges  the 
knowledge  previously  gained  and  gives  a  few  interesting 
details,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that  some  northern 
tribe  lives  on  the  eggs  of  sea-birds.  He,  too,  gives  a 
distinction  of  Germanic  tribes  into  Istvaeones,  Ingvaeones 
and  Kermiones.  Pomponius  Mela  also  speaks  of  the  Hermiones 
whom  he  places  on  the  northern  ocean.  Strabo  gives  us 
a  list  of  the  principal  Germanic  tribes.  But  it  is 
Tacitus  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  main  source  of 
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Information  as  regards  Germania  Antiqua.  We  obtain  it 
from  his  elaborate  treatise  ‘Germania1.  Se  enumerates 
the  tribes  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge  and  he  bases 
their  distribution  on  the  division  into  Ingvaeones, 
Istvaeones  and  ^ermiones.  ^e  mentions  the  Semnones  who 
claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
he  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  situation  at  the  Danube. 

As  regards  the  extreme  north  there  is  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sitones,  who,  he  believes,  are  governed  by 
a  woman.  This  may  be  due  to  a  false  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  name  which  these  people  had  given  to  themselves. 

We  next  glanced  at  the  neighbours  of  Germania 
Antiq.ua.  In  order  to  have  some  idea  of  the  boundary 
line  at  various  periods  we  briefly  indicated  the  spread 
of  the  Germanic  peoples.  looking  round  we  first  observe 
the  north  and  the  contact  which  Germanic  peoples  had 
with  Finns,  lapps  and  Slavs.  The  east  is  a  problem  still, 
while  in  the  south  we  meet  the  Illyrians,  and  the  Celts. 
The  latter  are  also  found  in  the  west.  The  connection 
with  Germania  Antiqua's  population  is  shown  by  a  few 
linguistic  demonstrat ions .  As  further  examples  a  few 
place  names  are  given,  referring  to  Germanic  territory 
previously  occupied  by  a  Celtic  population. 

The  next  chapter  contains  an  anthropologica  1  survey. 

Starting  with  a  few  ancient  references  we  proceeded  to 
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give  an  anthropological  background  to  the  population  of 
the  north.  We  spoke  of  the  heandertal  population  of 
Europe  and  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Then  we  described 
the  four  racial  types  found  in  Europe  to-day  and  probably 
also  at  the  time  of  Germania  Antiqua:  the  Nordic,  the 
Alpine,  the  Dinar ic  and  the  Mediterranean  type.  We 
showed  their  characteristic  features.  We  gave  a  pos¬ 
sible,  though  conjectural  picture  of  the  way  in  which 
the  north  became  populated,  a  presentation  which  awaits 
further  confirmation  from  anthropo logical  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  invest igations . 


, 
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PART  III. 

IIFE  IP  GERMAN IA  ART I QUA . 

CHAPTER  13 

General  Remarks  on 
'life  in  Germania  Anti qua.1 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  general  picture  of 
Germania  Antiqua  as  presented  to  us  territorially  and 
in  the  population.  We  shall  now  take  up  a  review  of 
greater  intimacy:  the  life  of  the  people.  We  are,  of 
course,  aware  that  the  microscope  at  our  disposal  will 
give  us  again  passing  glimpses  only,  as  it  is  composed 
of  literary  records  of  ancient  and  more  recent  writers 
whose  small  measure  of  reliability  we  had  already  oc¬ 
casion  to  deplore.  Archaeological  data  are  as  yet 
limited  in  number  while  philological  data  may  be  said 
to  be  limited  ih  scope  with  reference  to  the  material 
in  hand.  The  course  followed  in  this  part  aims  at 
giving  a  general  and  very  brief  review  of  the  life  of 
the  people  inhabiting  Germania  Antiqua  at  various  times. 
Their  religion,  their  legal  aspects,  and  their  cultural 
views  and  possessions  should  be  seen  from  various  angles. 
Greater  reliance  may  be  places  cm  archae logical  dis- 
than  on  early  or  late  literary  sources.  But 
the  former  must  find  their  correct  interpretat ion. 
Furthermore  we  have  to  touch  the  different  periods  of 
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development  of  Germania  Antiqua.  It  may  be  said  then 
that  all  our  knowledge  about  life  in  Germania  Antiqua 
from  whatever  source  it  may  proceed  has  to  pass  through 
the  sieve  of  archaeological  and  philological  plus 
anthropological  research,  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  having  as  yet  hardly  reached  full  dimensions  and 
sufficient  closeness  of  mesh. 

In  presenting  a  general  aspect  of  this  life  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  soil  of  Germania  Antiqua  at  its 
successive  stages  it  has  been  the  custom  among  recent 
writers  to  attack  a  supposedly  prejudicial  view  of  Ger- 

1) 

manic  people  and  Germanic  life.  Those  writers  thought 
it  was  necessary  to  warn  against  the  assumption  of  the 
people  of  Germania  Antiqua  living  in  a  semi-barbaric 
state,  or  of  calling  their  existence  primitive  and 
savage.  Others  stressed  the  gulf  which  seemed  to  exist 
between  the  civilization  of  the  Germanic  people  and  that 
of  Rome  or  Greece.  The  former  followed  a  romant ic is ing 
strain.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  Tacitus  started  it  when 
he  praised  the  alleged  'natural  life*  of  the  northern 
peoples.  The  latter  extol  the  antique  world  as  the 
torch  bearer  of  the  light  of  civilization  and  culture 
shining  into  the  darkness  of  the  poor  northern  barbarians 
and  heathens.  We  shall  have  to  steer  a  course  equally 

d is tant_  from  b oth  re lative  evaluations  of  civilization 

T)  u.iJeckei  ,  A  Itgermanische  Kult.ur..  K.H.t’e Is  ,pie 
y  germanische  '.orzeit  -  see  pg.111 
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and  culture,  remembering  that,  at  whatever  stage  we 
study  life  in  its  development,  it  presents  a  configuration¬ 
al  pattern  -  not  only  of  human  life  -  and  shows  that  it 
has  its  own  peculiar  merits  and  interests.  The  fact 
that  we  happen  to  belong  to  or  are  a  result  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  phase  of  human  development  must  never  cloud  the 
picture  that  we  would  obtain  from  the  past  or  present. 

When  we  find  Roman  writers  presenting  an  evidently  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  Germanic  life  we  should  make  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  probable  fact  that  they,  as  many  modern 
writers,  considered  the  taste  or  fashion  of  their  read¬ 
ing  public.  Many  wrote  ’down*  to  the  public  taste. 

When  Tacitus  praised  the  allegedly  high  morality  of 
these  people  we  may  take  it  ’cum  grano  salis’,  and  even 
the  propagandists  of  the  Christian  faith  may  be  some¬ 
what  excused  for  their  frequent  misrepresentat ions ,  on 
the  ground  of  gross  ignorance  and  pathological  fanati¬ 
cism.  The  terms  primitive  and  barbaric  then,  are  rela¬ 
tive  terms:  relative  to  the  writer^s  not  ions  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture.  Perhaps  we  are  allowdd  to  say,  tentat¬ 
ively  at  least,  that  the  Germanic  peoples  may  be  classed 
culturally  as  slightly  superior  to  the  Slavs,  and  slightly 
inferior  to  the  Celts,  if  we  take  as  a  criterion  and 
comparative  standard  value  those  elements  of  Greek  and 

Romah  civilization  and  culture  which  in  our  present 
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western  milieu  are  generally  regarded  as  the  best  elements 
such  as  the  love  of  perfection  in  line  and  form,  in  ex¬ 
press  ion, and  in  social  and  moral  values.  There  were  at 
all  times  changed  in  the  conf igurat io nal  pattern;  out¬ 
side  influences  acting  upon  a  native  tendency  for 
progressive  adaptation.  Moreover  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  cultural  standards  and  aims  within  the  body 
of  the  peoples  of  Germania  Antiq.ua,  due  no  doubt  to 
their  heterogeneous  composition  as  a  pepple  and  nation, 
as  well  as  to  racial  and  other  'Umwelteinf luesse ' .  We 
can  hardly  speak  of  a  political  or  religious  unity. 

And  what  unity  there  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  pre- 
Germanic  stage,  we  cannot  discuss  here. 
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CHAPTER  14. 

Social  life  and  Work. 

We  shall  look  at  the  life  and  ways  of  the  family 
before  dealing  with  the  greater  community  and  its  work, 
for  as  in  the  early  days  of  Rome  and  Greece  it  was  the 
family  on  which  society  rested.  The  man,  the  'pater 
familial'  was  the  head  of  the  family  and  as  such,  member 
of  the  clan  (U.H.G.  Sippe ,  Gmc .  s ibja) .  The  family 
rights  and  duties  were  centred  in  the  clan.  When  in¬ 
dividual  claims  were  at  stake,  clan  often  stood  against 
clan.  The  lack  of  state  authority  and  state  control 
lead  to  those  eternal  feuds  so  cleverly  depicted  in  the 
sagas,  when  revenge  appeared  as  a  sacred  duty.  It  was 
a  self-help  in  the  absence  of  organized  law  on  a  larger 
scale,  often  attenuated  by  the  payment  of  a  fine  for 
wrongs  committed,  particularly  for  manslaughter  (the 
wergeld) .  Only  the  worst  cases  involving  damage  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  found  concerted  action.  Thus  legal 
authority  rested  naturally  on  the  man,  the  father  of  the 
family.  But  the  family  must  on  no  account  be  thought 
of  as  an  entirely  separate  unit.  The  greater  separate 
unit  was  undoubtedly  the  clan.  The  clan  with  its  net¬ 
work  of  family  relations  was  the  community  most  conven¬ 
ient  and  most  natural  to  early  agricultural  settlements. 


, 
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There  is  a  community  of  many-sided  interests,  though 
even  here  conflicts  might  clash,  as  Tacitus  has  shown. 

-  ” .  ut  ferrae  aoerrima  proximorum  odia  sunt."-1-) 

It  seems  that  Arminius  succumbed  to  sach  a  quarrel  within 
the  clan.  But  seeing  the  importance  of  the  life  of  the 
clan  as  a  community  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  quarrels 
of  this  kind  should  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
except  ion. 

If  thus  the  position  of  the  man  in  Germanic  society 
is  fairly  well  defined,  that  of  the  woman  is  less  clear. 
As  far  as  we  can  look  back  the  man  had  the  rmunt 1 ;  some¬ 
thing  like  a  responsible  supervision  over  all  the  members 
of  the  family  including  the  wife.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wife  had  considerable  authority  in  the  home.  What¬ 
ever  was  in  the  house  seems  to  have  been  under  her  domin¬ 
ation.  She  probably  had  more  liberty  than  is  usually 
supposed.  It  occurred  frequently  that  women  were  asked 
their  opinion  in  matters  not  strictly  speaking  their 
domain.  When  a  marriage  was  to  be  contracted  by  the 
parents,  or  when  a  man  asked  the  parents  for  the  hand  of 

their  daughter,  she  was  asked  to  give  her  consent,  and 

z) 

sometimes  refused.  We  even  find  women  occasionally  in 
higher  social  positions.  They  were  not  only  priestesses 
and  sooth-sayers ,  but  also  temporary  rulers.  Thus 
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* Gambara' ,  the  mother  of  two  Iongobardian  leaders  was 
chosen  by  the  people  to  rule.  Similarly  »Aud',  the 

g) 

daughter  of  Ketil  in  one  of  the  Icelandic  sagas.  Some 

3) 

antique  sources  depict  Germanic  women  as  incit ing-'the 
men  to  valourous  deeds/  which  proves,  if  anything,  that 
the  women  knew  perfectly  well  what  fate  awaited  them  from 
the  representatives  of  Roman  civilization  and  culture. 

The  property  right  within  the  family  was  probably  re¬ 
stricted  to  personal  belongings  such  as  clothes,  weapons, 
a  few  treasures,  perhaps  a  horse  and  a  dog.  Gifts  were 
frequent.  Tacitus  mentions  gifts  given  between  members 

5) 

of  the  family.  The  dowry  remained  the  property  of  the 
bride  even  if  there  should  be  a  separation.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  cruel  treatment  was  effected  within 
the  family  before  the  coming  of  Christ ianity ,  except 

perhaps  the  fate  that  awaited  a  woman  who  had  committed 

6) 

adultery  and  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  could  be  whipped 
from  the  estate  by  the  outraged  husband.  Sometimes  such 

offenders  were  thrown  into  bogs.  At  a  very  early  period 

6) 

it  seems  that  children  were,  at  times,  exposed,"  but  we 
cannot  ascertain  whether  it  was  done  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  mother,  as  in  the  case  of  Romulus  and 
Remus . 

Similarly  little  is  known  of  the  education  of  the 


children.  Young  boys  were  expected  to  accustom  themselves 
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early  to  hardships.  They  must  be  ready  for  any  danger 
that  at  any  stage  of  their  lives  might  beset  them.  The 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  bodily  strength  was  probably 
begun  very  early.  A  youth  had  to  bathe  cold  ahd  had  to 

-D 

like  it.  The  clothes  of  he  children  were  often  delib¬ 
erately  removed.  In  the  house,  too,  luxuries  were  in 
many  cases  deliberately  dispensed  with.  Thus  Caesar'^says 

*ne  accuratius  ad  frigora  atque 
aestus  uitandos  aedificent' 

and  2) 

'pell i bus  aut  parols  rhenonum 
tegimentis  utuntur ,  magna  corporis 
parte  nuda . ' 

Swimming,  riding,  and  other  outdoor  activities  combined 
to  make  for  a  healthy  body,  frugally  fed  on  meat  and  milk 
We  know  from  ancient  sources  as  well  as  from  archae¬ 
ological  research  that  agriculture  and  the  raising  of 

4) 

cattle  was  the  chief  occupation. y  Extensive  herd  ing  de¬ 
creased  with  increasing  population,  but  agriculture  ob¬ 
tained  a  marked  impetus  when  there  was  no  longer  any 
possibility  to  find  new  asture  land  in  migration  or 
through  conquest.  We  may  add  hunting  and  fishing  to  the 
routine  work  of  the  men.  Haying  too  was  done  by  men,  as 
seen  in  the  sagas .  Early  cultivation  of  the  land  was 
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probably  nothing  more  than  horticultural  and  done  by 
women  with  the  help  of  male  servants.  However  Caesar 
as  well  as  Tac it us^ mentions  the  cultivation  of  fields 
by  a  rotation  principle.  It  might  have  been  similar  to 
the  system  described  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Annals  of  the 

year  876  A.  D.  when  the  Danes  took  up  land  in  Northumbria 

2) 

This  work  was  done  by  servants,  the  *  ehuskalkos 1 J of  the 
’Heliand',  in  low  Germanic  called  the  '  laton 1  ,  the  slow 
and  lazy.  In  'Rigsthula'  the  clumsiness  of  the  servants 
is  referred  to.  These  however,  may  have  been  alien 
slaves  but  there  certainly  were  dependents  of  Germanic 
descent.  In  general  they  were  well  treated.  Moreover, 

3) 

there  were  ’free’  servants,  the  'Carls'  in  the  north. 

Many  of  them  were  warriors,  and  probably  Char lemagne ' s 

family  descended  from  a  free  servant,  the  'huskarlar'  or 

’major  domus  ’  of  the  Francs.  Maiiy  of  them  went  al  ong 

in  the  comitatus  of  their  masters.  xoung  people  of 

good  families  frequently  became  their  'bench-fellows’ 

and  were  not  ashamed  to  sit  beside  them  in  the  mead-hall. 

We  have  seen  that  the  settled  community  was  the 

clan.  But  there  was  no  regular  plan.  Tacitus  remarks 

that  they  did  not  settle  in  ’closed  series',  but  'each 

4) 

surrounded  his  house  with  an  open  span'.  Relatively  more 
densely  built  settlements  existed  probably  at  or  near 

river  crossings  where  at  a  later  date  Roman  'castra* 

T)  Ta  .G.  £6  ;C  .I-Vb'.'j  V,' ,  1  h  nd  6  ,  £  2  a  nd  8 1  e  ."6  8  ,  52  o)  p  6 1 
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developed  into  towns.  It  is  true  that  Caesar° speaks  of 
the  'towns'  (oppida)  of  the  Suavians  and  Ubians,  and 
Ptolemy  gives  a  number  of  towns  but  Ihis  might  refer  to 
places  where  a  numerous  clan  had  settled  conveniently 
close  together. 

The  houses  of  which  these  'towns'  were  composed 
were,  at  that  time,  of  wood.  ?/hether  in  quite  early 
times  anything  else  was  used,  appears  doubtful.  Yet  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  very  ancient  habit  to  bury 
the  dead  in  'houses'  has  given  us  a  valuable  indication 
of  the  form  of  the  houses  in  which  the  living  people 
dwelled.  The  most  ancient  'house'  for  the  dead  is  a 
stone  building,  the  origin  of  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
series  of  conjectures  that  we  cannot  discuss  here.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  there  was,  at  any  rate  in  every  case 
a  stone  roof,  and  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  break  with 

S) 

ancient  customs  when  in  neolithic  times  wooden  houses 
w?ere  erected  for  the  dead.  It  is  P .  Kauf fmann^who  asserts 
that  in  the  Bronze  Age  the  people  changed  to  wooden  struc¬ 
tures.  (Man  ist  in  der  Bronzezeit  zum  Holzbau  ueberge- 
gangen)  .  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  as  Kauffmann. 
demonstrates  that  these  'houses  for  the  dead'  as  shown 
in  the  excavations  near  leub ingen  and  Helmsdorf  in 

Thuringia  resemble  the  'houses  for  the  living.'  Semi 
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subterranean  living  caves  probably  were  giving  way  to 
surface  buildings,  though  in  substance  they  survived  as 
store  rooms,  the  GSrman  ’Miete’,  and  English  ’root  house’, 
If  this  theory  is  ri&ht ,  human  habitation  in  the  north 
would,  in  some  places  at  least,  have  developed^from  the 
completely  subterranean  cave  to  the  semi-subterranean 
cave,  and  then  to  open  air  structures. Man-made  caves 
might  have  been  covered  with  clay  and  grass,  but  the 
house  of  pre-Homan  times  had  a  roof  which  was  supported 
by  two  rows  of  trees  or  beams.  Probably  in  early  times 
the  roof  rested  on  the  ground  and  only  slowly  obtained 
supporting  walls  in  the  homes  of  the  lead  ing  families 
of  the  clan,  but  even  then  the  roof  often  projected  far 
enough  out  to  afford  an  added  protection  against  the 
weather  or  to  give  room  for  a  kind  of  anti-chamber 
(Vorhalle).  It  was  a  one  room  house  at  first  and  re¬ 
mained  one  for  a  long  time.  The  tendency  was  to  build 
lean-tos  rather  than  to  divide  the  large  hall.  It  was 
this  kind  of  hall,  whose  cross  beams  were  later  beauti¬ 
fully  carved,  and  which  became  the  assembly  hall  for  the 
clan.  The  owner  of  such  a  hall  usually  was  a  famous 
leader  who  took  pride  in  its  beauty  and  renoWn. 

Except  for  the  high-seat  of  the  owner,  there  were 
only  benches  to  sit  on.  In  late  Germanic  times,  folding 

chairs  we  re  know  n .  I n  the  hai  1  there  usua  lly  stood 
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long  tables,  but  Tacitus  says  that  each  person  had  his 
own  table.  The  men  slept  in  the  hall  on  a  kind  of 
raised  bunk,  provided  with  blankets,  cushions  and  furs'? 
Sometimes  the  walls  were  hung  with  woolen  or  linen  cloth. 
The  hearth  regularly  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,? 
where  there  were  also  all  the  utensils  necessary  for 
roasting  and  cooking,  such  as  plates,  bowls,  horns. 


wooden  spoons,  etc.. 


Most  of  the  objects  in  the  house  and  the  house 
itself  were  made  by  men.  it  a  period  when  the  clan  com¬ 
munity  was  self  contained  and  self  sufficient  we  can 
hardly  speak  of  artisans  and  craftsmen  except  in  certain 
places  where  metals  were  obtained  and  worked  into  weapons 
and  other  objects.  Perhaps  we  may  regard  the  worker  in 
bronze  and  the  smith  as  the  first  artisans,  and  both  may 


have  Celtic  predecessors.  Weaving  originally  also  done 


in  the  precinct  of  the  home^became  an  artisanship  at  a 
later  period,  particularly  in  Frisia,  where  the  raw 
material,  wool  from  sheep,  was  fairly  abundant  and  where, 
also  sails  were  needed.  Work  of  a  special  kind,  bound 
to  certain  localities  was  the  mining  of  salt  while  the 
cooper,  the  joiner,  the  saddler,  the  tanner  and  others 
must  be  regarded  as  ahtisans  of  a  later  period. 

As  of  particular  importance  we  must  deal  with 
pottery.  To  judge  by  f inger^prints  found  in  old  Germanic 
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earthenware,  the*j  were  made  by  women,  without,  at  first, 
the  use  ox  the  potter's  wheel,  which  was  introduced  by 

n 

the  Homans.  Fortunately  we  are  in  possession  of  a  great 
deal  of  pottery  made  in  Germania;  indeed,  these  remains 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  archaeologists,  ho 
pottery  has  been  found  for  palaeolithic  times.  In  the 
north  pottery  appears  in  mesolithic  times,  otherwise  in 

neolithic  times.  It  is  especially  G.  Schuchhardt  who 

z) 

has  gone  into  the  history  of  ancient  pottery.  He  demon¬ 
strates  that  early  pottery  and  its  ornamentation  in  the 
north  and  in  neolithic  time  go  back  to  wickerwork  which 
was  filled  and  caulked  with,  clay  until  people  found  out 
that  the  wickerwork  was  not  really  necessary.  But  the 
old  forms  probably  going  back  to  pumpkins  were  retained. 
Both  form  and  ornament  at  ion  were  extremely  well  develop¬ 
ed  when  another  Homan  style  influenced  Germanic  pottery. 
As  has  been  said,  pottery  was  produced  at  the  home  by 
the  women  and  represents  therefore  a  really  popular  and 
native  art,  showing  characteristic  forms  from  nat ion  to 
nation,  from  period  to  period,  from  culture  to  culture. 

All  the  tools  used  in  and  around  the  house  and  in 
the  field  were  very  simple.  The  north  however  has  prob¬ 
ably  one  striking  advantage  over  the  south  in  that  it 
knew  and  used  the  wheel  plow  at  a  time  when  the  Homans 
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still  ased  a  unwieldy  hand  plow?'  However,  this  has 
been  disputed.  Earners  /  axes  ,  s  i@kles  ,  -^harrows  ,  horse¬ 
shoes,  needles,  safety  pins,  oarts  with  two  wheels  and 
four  wheels,  spindles  and  looms  were  early  acquisitions.) 

Similarly  the  making  of  clothes  was  almost  entirely 
a  household  affair.  They  were  made  of  wool,  linen, 
leather  and  fur.  A  climate  which  was  often  rough  com¬ 
pelled  to  sample  protection.  Roman  wr iters ,  particularly 
Caesar,  seem  to  generalise  from  what  they  saw  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances,  that  is,  in  time  of  war,  when 
the  Germanic  warrior  liked  to  lay  aside  as  much  of  his 
clothes  as  he  could  in  order  not  to  be  hindered  in  his 
movements.  Though  clothing  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  in 
graves  yet  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  clothes  worn  by 
Germanic  people  has  been  made  possible  by  recent  dis¬ 
coveries.  Thus  V.  Boye^states  that  in  oak  coffins  of 
the  second  bronze  period  they  found: 

for  men:  a  woollen  cape,  a  coat  down  to  the 

knees,  and  consisting  of  a  cloth  with 
shoulder  straps,  leaving  the  shoulders 
themselves  free,  calf - legg ings ,  shoes 
tied  with  lace,  Eo  trousers. 

for  women:  a  cloak,  woollen  underwear,  a  belt, 
a  woollen  jacket  with  short  sleeves, 
hairnet  made  of  sheepwool  thread. 

At  a  later  period  the  shoulder  straps  were  known  to 

*3  IwhcI  c^j-  bzA.  p*0-  fr'x  <JjLh  C'V'ix  i,  jDa/wwa  asvK 
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be  suppLanted  by  pins  and  ornamental  clasps  over  the 
breast  or  on  the  shoulder.  If  Tacitus  speaks  of  fur^worn 
by  men  and  women  this  is  probably  true,  and  it  is  natural 
for  the  climate  of  Germania  inti  qua  as  it  is  natural  to  , 
wear  furVin  cold  countries  in  our  days.  Furs  seem  to 
go  back  to  palaeolithic  times  even. 

The  clothes  of  the  nobleman,  the  ' atheling'  were 
of  course  better  than  those  of  the  servant  class.  In 
Bernuthfeld  (District  of  Zurich)  a  man  has  been  found  in 
a  former  moor.  .According  to  the  clothes  as  a  who  1  e  they 
were  those  of  a  free  man,  and  yet  his  coat  consisted  of 
a  number  of  patches,  hoble  families  preferred  coloured 
material,  particularly  red.  Sometimes  clothes  were  fur- 
lined.  Trousers  cannot  be  demonstrated  for  the  bronze 
age,  and  have  probably  been  introduced  into  Germania  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  1000  years  B.  0.  later  on,  especially  in 

s) 

early  historic  times  trousers  were  the  rule.  In  the 
Harbard-song  of  the  Edda  the  lack  of  trousers  is  shown 
to  be  a  s ign  of  utmost  poverty.  long  cloaks  were  ap¬ 
parently  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  seem  to  have  been 
worn  by  priestesses  P  People  of  the  bronze  age  had  a  cap 

while  at  a  later  period  it  disappears  again,  or  may  pos- 

4) 

sibly  only  have  been  worn  by  the  nobility.  Shoes'  exist¬ 
ing  already  during  the  bronze  age,  were  made  of  leather 
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and  had  leather  straps. 

As  regards  food  this  was  obtained  from  the  herds, 

from  cultivation  of  the  land,  from  hunting  and  fishing. 

i) 

The  chief  meals  were  taken  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
in  the  evening.  Meat  as  a  stajple  food  agreed  well  with 
the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  and  also  with  the  out¬ 
door  activity  of  the  people.  Pigs  found  fattening  food 
for  themselves  in  the  forests,  boars  were  hunted,  cattle 
were  often  slaughtered  just  before  the  coming  of  winter. 
There  were  also  sheep,  chicken,  and  geese.  The  goose 
seems  to  have  been  quite  an  important  animal,  for  Pliny 

states  that  geese  were  brought  to  Home  from  the  land  of 

&) 

the  Morin ians .  Horses  were  used  for  sacrificial  and 
ritual  purposes.  Pompon ius  Mela  says  that  the  Germanic 
people  consumed  the  meat  raw, /or  kneaded  it  with  hands 
and  feet.  But  he  seems  to  generalize  an  emergency 
measure  probably  used  by  warriors  on  their  campaigns. 
Otherwise  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that  already  at  an 
early  period  meat  was  stewed  between  hot  stones,  or  even 
cooked  in  kettles,  and  also  smoked.  Poseidonius  confirms 
that  game  was  roasted  on  a  sp  it . j  An  important  addition 
was  the  milk  of  cows  and  goats.  Pliny  describes  the 
preparation  of  butter;  and  indeed,  the  common  Germanic 
word  for  the  butter-tub,  the  churn ,  or  'kirne 'would  point 
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to  a  considerable  age  of  battering.  A  very  simple  though 

general  use  of  some  kind  of  cheese  is  attested  by  Caesar, 

but  Pliny  denies  this.  "3 It  is  probable  that  the  art  of 

making  better  kinds  of  cheese  was  learned  from  the  Romans.  , 

Bread  has  been  a  rather  late  food  in  Germania  Anti  qua, 

which  probably  also  came  from  the  south.  There  was  how- 

,2) 

ever,  a  kind  of  mush  (Brei  or  'Mus 1 ) -'made  of  ground  grain. 
Millet,  barley,  and  oats  were  extensively  used,  also  rye. 
Beer  was  probably  made  at  an  early  stage  and  would  in¬ 
dicate  as  early  a  stage  of  agriculture,  but  it  was  cert¬ 
ainly  not  restricted  to  the  Germanic  peoples.  Victor 
Hehn^attempt s  to  demonstrate  that  the  Celts  were  those 
who  originated  and  spread  the  art  of  making  the  use  of 
beer . 

Honey  was  extensively  used  for  the  making  of  mead, 
originally  a  very  simple  mixture  of  water  and  honey  which 

3 

was  boiled  and  then  subjected  to  a  process  of  fermentat ion. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus.  According  to  Strabo  Pytheas 
found  beer  as  well  as  mead  used  by  northern  peoples. 

There  were  of  course,  many  kinds  of  berries  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  forests,  strawberries  and  others,  also  vegetables 

4) 

and  roots.  Hoops 'maintai  ns  that  at  least  one  kind  of 
apple  tree  was  known  in  early  times.  On  the  other  hand 
all  other  fruit  culture  came  from  the  south  . 
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When  we  wish  to  deal  with  the  trade  that  was  carried 
on  in  Germania  Antigua  and  the  objects  of  trade  we  mast 
be  careful  to  distinguish  the  period  which  we  mean  in 
each  case.  Thus,  though  the  wants  of  palaeolithic  men 
were  few  yet  a  certain  amount  of  trade  or  barter  may 
have  been  going  on.  The  distribution  of  certain  articles 
is  probably  not  only  due  to  a  constant  pre-agricultura  1 
migration  (the  so-called  collective  stage '  Sammler  Periods*) 

Tools  made  of  flint  were  probably  exchanged  for  other 

l) 

goods.7  Besides  we  are  handicapped  by  our  lack  of  in¬ 
format  ion  as  regards  the  articles  made  of  more  perishable 
material.  In  neolithic  times  amber  objects  were  widely 

exchanged.  The  trade  in  bronze  articles  was  equally  of 

2) 

no  mean  importance.7  For  amber  and  fur  the  north-east 
may  be  taken  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the  south,  where 
fur  was  often  used  as  currency.  And  it  was  in  this  way 
that  many  a  useful  southern  tool  or  ornament  came  into 
the  possession  of  northern  peoples.  What  they  wanted 
was  chiefly  pieces  of  ornament,  and  metal.  So-called 
'deposits’  found  in  various  spots  show  fine  specimens  of 
weapons  and  ornaments  and  tools,  that  traders  had  in 
stock,  when  for  one  reason  or  another  this  stock  was 
buried  and  left.  The  iron  age  people  traded  extensively, 
among  other  objects,  men  and  wine.'  1  The  southern  people 

particularly  the  Homans  wanted  amber,  furs,  pelts,  goose- 
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feathers,  cattle,  salt,  river  pearls,  the  fair  hair  of 
women,  slaves,  etc. 

The  exchange  with  the  south  was  carried  on  through 
various  channels.  It  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
that  is,  'Celtic '  and  ’Roman'  traders  of  doubtful  nation- 

o 

alities.  As  regards  the  trade  routes  G.  Schuette  seems 
to  insist  on  the  sea  route  by  which  not  only  the  magnif¬ 
icent  bur ia 1- chamber  technique  of  the  Megalith  Stone  age 
was  introduced  from  south  Europe,  but  also  Jutish  articles 
of  the  'Hallstatt'  and  'la  Tene’  periods  such  as  the 
Dejbjerg  carriages  and  the  sacrificial  cauldron  of  the 
Cimbri  from  Gundestrup,  which  he  calls  Celtic  importa¬ 
tions.  But  the  Bronze  Age  certainly  shows  a  great  stream 
of  south  European  influence  which  came  overland  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  coast. 0  Thus  the  machine  driven 
mill  came  from  the  Romans  and  replaced  the  native  'quern' 
driven  by  hand.  Also  the  water  mill  was  a  southern  in¬ 
novation.  The  trade  route  of  the  late  ’Hallstatt’  and 
early  'la  Tene'  period  for  goods  from  Italy  to  trans- 
Alpine  countries  was  according  to  UordenJvia  Mass  ilia 
and  not  so  much  across  the  mountain  passes.  The  route 
then  would  go  from  Mass  ilia  up  the  river  Rhodanus  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  from  there  to  the  lakes  of  Ueuenburg  and 
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and  Biel,  then  up  the  river  Aare  to  the  Bhenus  .  Pliny 

states  that  Carnuntumf  to  the  east  of  Vienna,  was  a  centre 

for  the  cross  country  trade.  One  route  branched  off  via 

2) 

the  ’Maehrische  Pforte’  to  Si les ia^and  then  to  the  amber 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Where  the  Romans 
built  strategic  roads  in  south  west  Germania,  they  often 
followed  old  trade  routes. 

As  the  later  stone  age  of  the  north  is  contemporan¬ 
eous  with  the  metal  age  of  the  south,  it  is  probable  that 
metal  in  a  raw  form  and  metal  objects  at  first  were  car¬ 
ried  from  south  to  north  while  products  of  the  north, 
amber  especially  went  south.  Metal  is  occasionally  found 
in  neolithic  graves.  We  are  entitled  to  speak  of  a  bronze 

2) 

industry  in  the  north,  as  Kauffmann  does,  the  evidence 
for  which  is  seen  in  a  great  number  of  bronze  easting 
shops  ( Bronzeg iesserwerkstaetten )  the  best  equipped  of 
which  is  that  of  Haag  (Amt  Aarhus,  Denmark),  we  may  also 
assume  a  trade  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  across  the  borders 
of  Germania  Ant  iqua .  Such  metal  was  distributed  in  units 
of  weight  foboloy  oj.oko  c-  )  from  people  to  people,  and 
so  was  the  name  for  copper,  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
isle  of  Gypria  (ais  duprium)  just  as  bronze  from 
'Brundis ium’ .  Very  old  copper  mines  have  been  found  in 
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the  raw  material 


seems  to  have  rone 
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Cretan  copper  went  not  only  via  a  Hungarian  trade  route 
but  also  via  the  south  of  France  following  the  route 
'Rhenus',  ’Mayenee’ ,  rSaale’,  ’leine',  ’Elbe'  and  ’Weser' . 

Iron  was  distributed  by  peoples  having  a  wider 

l) 

geographical  horizon.  Kauffma nn'attr ibutes  its  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Germania  Antiqua  to  the  Celts.  Around  the  year 
1000  B.  C.  Toscana  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  centre 
of  the  European  iron  industry.  It  spread  slowly  to 
southern  Germania  and  comparatively  late  to  the  north. 

But  Greece  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  technique  of 
working  iron  and  to  the  fashions. 

The  tin  trade  with  Britannia  is,  as  everyone  knows, 
toery  old.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  technique  of 
mixing  tin  to  copper  in  the  well  known  proportion  of  10 fo^J 
was  soon  and  well  established  in  the  north  when  in  the 
south  experimentation  went  on  still  with  smaller  propor¬ 
tions  and  with  Antimon. 

During  the  whole  Germanic  period  weapons  were  liable 
to  be  imported.  There  was  little  uniformity  except  in 
genera  1  form  and  shape,  since  weapons  were  individual 
possessions.  Flint  weapons,  especially  daggers  early 
attained  marvellous  perfection  in  the  north,  and  only 
changed  their  material  with  the  coming  of  metal.  Flints 
were  still  used  in  the  early  bronze  periods  as  tips  for 
l)  Ka.  D.A  .  p.  174  V/e .  p.  65 
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lances  and  spears.  Only  gradually  shafts  and  hilts  were 

also  made  of  bronze.  An  important  addition  of  the  north- 
t  0 

ern  bronze  age  was  the  sword.  There  were,  of  course, 
also  weapons  of  other  material  such  as  bone,  horn,  and 
wood,  and  even  stone  hammers  and  clubs,  which  endured 
long  into  the  iron  age.  later  wooden  clubs  were  often 
provided  with  metal  pieces.  According  to  Tacitus,  the 

lance  was  a  chief  weapon  for  distance  as  well  as  hand  to 

_  \ 

hand  fights.  The  1 TJB#  ' per  iod'  saw  very  long  and 

8) 

heavy  lances  (frames).  Axes  often  used  to  be 

thrown  (franc is cab,y  also  the  sling,  the  bow,  and  the 
arrow  were  not  unknown.  The  short  sword  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  very  old  and  appears  already  in  neolithic 
times . 


Early  shields  were  made  of  wicker  work;  later  they 
appeared  in  wood^bovered  with  leather  or  skins  .  In  the 
middle  there  was  a  round  buckle,  later  made  of  iron. 

Ornaments  of  all  kinds  were  a  main  object  of  trade. 
Bronze,  gold,  amber  and  coral  and  pearls  were  used  to 
adorn  neck,  arms.  The  late  bronze  age  exaggerated  foms, 
as  was  also  the  case  with  pottery. 

linen  came  into  use  comparatively  late.  Tacitus^) 
mentions  the  use  of  linen  garments  for  women,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo  the  priestesses  of  the  Gimbri  had  linen 
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coats.  Flax,  at  any  rate,  was  grown  early,  so 
spite  of  linefa  being  mentioned  very  rarely,  we  mayi; 
its  early  use.  Wool  was  used  extensively  during  to 
Bronze  Age,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  lake  dwi; 
of  Jutland. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  trade  wi  i 

o 

north  must  always  have  been  amber.  Already  during:) 
stone  age  it  was  an  object  of  ornament  for  women.  ;t 
trade  assumed  world  wide  proportions  during  the  Br  is 
Age,  especially  when  it  became  evident,  that  the  sut 
nations  appreciated  and  valued  it  greatly.  Amber  x 

to  the  south  was  taken  in  payment  for  gold  and  othr 

2) 

Homer  knew  amber  as  well  as  northern  swans../  It  wai 
in  Troy,  Tiryus,  Pylos,  Mykenae  and  Crete. 

Money  figured  rather  late  as  a  means  of  excham 
though  Celtic  and  Roman,  and  even  Greek  coins  oftei 
found  their  way  into  Germania  Antiqua.  At  a  time  ie 
the  Germanic  peoples  came  into  c  loser '  contact  with!'. 
Romans,  it  seems  that  they  began  to  have  coins  of  1.e 
own  making.  So-called  dishcoins  (Schuesse lmuenzen  0 
a  certain  make  were  distributed  in  the  region  of  tl 

and  in  the  1  Siebengeb  irge  *  .  Since  according  to  ' cc i 

1 

chronology'  they  date  from  a  time  when  no  Celtic  pef 
UeZL  hn.i  2)  Od.  XV  &  60sXVIII,296;  I3U.I.,- 
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inhabited  these  regions  any  more,  they  may  be  ascribed 

0 

to  the  Ubii.  It  is  known  that  sometimes  tributes  were 
paid  in  coined  money,  so  for  instance  by  the  same  tribe 
of  the  Ubii  to  the  Suavians^ 

If  thus  we  note  at  first  probably  a  kind  of  primitive 
barter  with  tools  of  stone,  metal,  weapons,  rings,  raw 
metal  and  amber,  we  get  indications  of  money  first  at 
the  frontiers,  until,  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  money 
was  more  extensively  used  especially  the  silver  denarii, 
but  it  was  largely  still  looked  at  as  a  treasure  in  the 
same  way  as  golden  rings  and  ornaments,  and  was  possibly 
even  used  as  raw  material. 

'•  Vonri^ed  6--C.  cLss$  oLfc.  Ifo-Ctes &  . 

I'j  IV.  SobisJUj  ^>toc.ojr  eJJA  tsUo^Jr  Asi*. 
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CHAPTER  15. 

A.  Religion 

B.  legal  Aspects 

C.  Cultural  Pursuits. 

A.  Religion  in  German La  Antigua. 

When  German  romanticism  had  made  it  fashionable  to 
investigate  the  pre-Christian  era  of  European  peoples  it 
became  a  habit  to  speak  of  ’mythology',  meaning  thereby 
the  belief  in  and  the  stories  of  the  gods  and  goddesses 
as  distinct  from  the  God  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was 
felt  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ’lost  gods’  and  their  re¬ 
lation  to  men  might  point  to  a  vindication  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  individuals  and  tribes.  Poo  much  importance 
was,  perhaps,  attached  to  the  stor.gj.es,  legends,  and 
traditions  which  had  appeared  at  a  comparatively  late 
stage  of  literary  development.  They  are  now  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  fragmentary  offsprings,  frequently  distort¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  the  purpose  of  scientific  research  would 
be  concerned,  and  thus  giving  no  'bona  fide’  evidence  of 
the  religious  life  of  by-gone  ages.  Uhland's  ’Mythus  von 
Thor’  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  picture  Germanic  religion, 
and  the  explanations  are  truly  interesting,  but  this  work 
represents  probably  more  of  the  poet's  own  spirit  than 
that  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  Similarly  Richard  Wagner 
in  his  operas  gives  an  account,  in  symbols  of  an  imaginary 
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past,  of  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  men  of  his  own 
time.  Olaf  Rudbeck,  a  Swedish  scholar  of  the  17th 
century  collected  such  legendary  material  as  that  about 
the  killing  of  Baldur.  But  his  highly  speculative  though 
very  ingenious  explanations  cannot  satisfy.  Philosophic 
speculations  of  this  kind  are  doomed  to  failure  sooner  or 
later,  infected  as  they  are  with  the  desire  to  furnish  and 
adorn  an  already  assumed  imaginary  building  rather  than 
to  reconstruct  the  mythological  house  taking  the  original 
raw  mater ia  1  wherever ,  whenever,  and  however  it  may  be 
found,  and  whoever  may  discover  it.  Taking  as  one  of  the 
main  obstacles  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Germanic  peoples  the  lack  of  literary  evid¬ 
ence  we  encounter  another  difficulty  when  we  proceed  with 
the  work.  It  is  this  that  from  a  few  isolated  facts, 
objects,  knowledge  of  certain  places,  accounts,  etc.  we 
are  expected  to  draw  conclsuions  as  to  the  mentality  of 
the  people  -  which  is  in  our  present  age  of  psycho  log ica  1 
research  rather  elusive.  Burial  rites  have  been  known 
and  sacrificial  objects,  temples  existed  and  description 
of  cult  procedure,  but  what  was  the  real  attitude  of  the 
people  towards  these  religious  ideas,  we  cannot  say,  or 
at  best  only  conjecture. 

In  neolithic  times  religion  can  be  vaguely  seen  in 
its  effect  on  burials.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  necessary 
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to  preserve  the  body  of  the  dead.  But  whether  there  was 
a  belief  in  a  soul  separable  from  the  body,  we  cannot 
venture  to  say.  The  Mega lithic  ' graves  found  in  the  north 
show  a  fine  development,  but  if  fear  is  a  reason  for 
hiding  away  the  dead,  it  probably  was  a  physical  fear. 

The  Megalith  graves  were  very  gradually  succeeded  by  single 
graves  which  probably  came  north  as  the  result  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  and  very  likely  also  a  migratory  wave.  The  arch¬ 
aeological  discoveries  of  the  metal  age  are  possibly  more 
accessible  to  an  invest igat ion  into  the  religion  of  the 
northern  peoples,  but  no  generally  recognized  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  invest igat ion  and  collection  has  as  yet  been  made. 

The  burial  habits  show  great  variety.  In  the  north, 
during  the  Bronze  Age,  burning  the  dead  became  habitual 
and  only  died  out  at  the  contact  with  Rome  and  finally 
with  the  advent  of  Ohr ist ianity .  Burials  were  extremely 
varied,  in  Central  Germania  changing  formas  well  as 
content  (Beigaben).  The  graves  were  large  and  small,  the 
mounds  raised  or  flat,  or  even  absent,  with  or  without 
stone  protection.  Wciere  the  dead  were  burned,  the  ashes 
were  put  in  urns  or  in  special  excavations  (Brandgruben) , 
sometimes  the  dead  are  found  in  full  dress,  at  other 
times  there  is  a  scarcity  of  clothes.  In  Jutland,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  soil  is  such,  that  no  vestige  remains  of 
human  contents  of  the  graves,  not  even  of  the  bones, 
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which  decayed  completely.  Any  light  that  at  the  present 
stage  may  be  thrown  on  the  religions  of  the  ancient  north¬ 
ern  peoples  must  pass  through  the  cracks  left  by  these 
changes.  Why  did  burial  habits  change?  -  We  spoke  al¬ 
ready  of  the  critical  time  of  the  change  from fftegal ithic 
to  single  graves.  There  are  other  important  and  possibly 
significant  changes.  In  pre-Roman  days  the  Burgundians 
had  given  weapons  into  the  graves  of  the ir  dead.  But 
after  the  beginning  of  our  era  hardly  any  such  weapons 
are  found  though  archaeological  and  anthropological 

3) 

evidence  would  point  to  the  same  people/  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  giving  of  weapons  into  the  graves  of  the  dead 
had  become  unfashionable.  Other  gifts  found  in  graves 
disappear  entirely  with  the  coming  of  Ghr is t  ianity  ,  when 
the  church  and  her  representatives  became  the  glad  re¬ 
cipients  of  those  gifts  that  were  formerly  consecrated  to 
the  dead.  As  regards  the  material  of  the  coffins  we  have 
the  'stonehouse*  in  neolithic  times  and  in  early  Bronze 
Age.  The  later  Bronze  Age  favours  smaller  coffins,  and 
still  later  the  stone  coffins  were  followed  by  wooden  • 
foak)  boxes. 

There  is  no  clear  archaeological  evidence  that 

8 ) 

temples  existed.  Tacitus  in  his  Annals ;  speaks  of  a 

z) 

’Temple  of  Tamfona’  but  in  another  passage  he  denies  their 
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existence,  However  he  mentions  sacred  trees  and  groves. 
There  certainly  was  a  cult  temple  at  Uppsala  which  ac- 


l) 


cording  to  Adam  of  Bremen  existed  in  the  11th  century 

4 


A.  D. .  According  to  'Willibrod’s  life?  a  sacred  place 
existed  also  on  the  isle  of  Helgoland.  In  the  year  14 
A.  D.  the  Romans  seem  to  have  razed  a  temple  in  the  ter¬ 


ritory  of  the  Marsians  between  ’Ruhr'  and  ’lippe’,  prob- 

4 


ably  the  temple  of  Tamfana , ^mentioned  by  Tacitus.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  statue  of  Herthus,  ;a  goddess,  wdiich  sometimes 
was  taken  to  a  lake  in  procession,  to  be  cleaned.  We 


know  that  statues  have  been  found  in  Denmark,  and  that 

3  -  1J 


among  the  Semnones-in  the  present  day  territory  of  Brand¬ 
enburg  there  was  a  great  Wodan  cult  with  human  sacrifices 


Similarly  on  the  isle  of  Ruegen  there  seems  to  have  been 

•  $  • 
ions  wr 


a  cult  centre.  As  regards  early  cult  connect 


.th 


the  south  we  may  mention  a  passage  in  Herodotus  Adhere  he 
speaks  of  the  Hyperboreans  in  the  north.  They  brought 
sacrificial  gifts  wrapped  in  wheatstraw  to  the  Scytheans . 
Those  passed  them  on  from  one  people  to  another  until  they 
reached  the  Adriatic  shores,  from  where  they  were  sent  to 
Greece,  to  the  Dodoneans  and  to  Euboea.  One  town  passed 
them  on  again  to  the  other  until  they  got  to  Karystos , 
Tenos  and  Delos.  There  was  a  story  among  the  people  of 
Delos  to  the  effect  that  the  Hyperboreans  had  at  first 


: 


T)  He*,,  jp  •  32-  2)lie  .101  3)  be  .p .  59 , 103 , 105 ;  Ta .  A  .  I 


4)  3te  .  59  )  St  e .  59 ,99 ;  -  .  -39  6)  See  article  en- 

y  closea-K _ :el. 
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sent  two  virgins ,  Hyperoche  and  Laodike  with  those  sac¬ 
rificial  gifts,  and  five  Hyperboraeans  to  escort  and  pro¬ 
tect  them,  who  then  were  cabled  Perpyreans  and  were  great¬ 
ly  honoured  by  the  people  of  Delos.  But  when  these  mess¬ 
engers  did  not  return,  the  Hyperboraeans  the  next  time 
packed  their  gifts  into  wheat  straw  and  carried  them  to 
the  frontier  of  their  land,  requesting  the  neighbours  to 
pass  them  on  from  people  to  people  until  they  should  ar¬ 
rive  at  Delos.  Pausanias  too  ^speaks  of  the  cult-coim- 
nection  of  the  Hyperboraeans  with  Greece  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Greece.  It  might  be  well  to  draw  attention  to 
a  few  almost  forgotten  books  which  have  de&lt  with  the 
religious  problem  of  the  north  and  which  might  be  worked 
over  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  research.  They 
are  : 

Prof.  Garl  Ritter:  Vorhaile  europae ischer 

Voe lkergeschichten  vor 
Herodot,  Berlin  1820  (p.361) 

Prof.  Hermann  Mueller:  Das  nordische  Griechentum 

und  die  urgeschicht liche 
Bedeutung  des  nordwest^l  iche<n, 
Europas,  Mainz  1844. 

Dr.  Ernet  Krause:  Tuiskoland 

Die  Trojaburgen  Hordeuropas 
Glogau  1893. 

In  connection  with  the  gods  themselves  and  their 

retinue  we  meet  with  the  'Ases5  in  the  sagas.  They  seem 

to  have  been  widely  known  as  powerful  beings,  sometimes 

with  distinctly  human  traits,  sometimes  elevated  to 
lJ~Tec  article  enclosed.  -  p.  138. 


<: 

' 
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divine  spheres.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  Roman 

'superi’  and  the  Greek  1 uranioi ' .  the  heavenly  folk.. 

The  names  for  the  divinities  present  sane  interesting 

linguistic  connections.  Thus  the  0.1.  name  * t i var *  is 

very  old  and  probably  can  be  connected  up  with  the  It. 

*dei  '  from  di  i  and  dlvi ,  also  with  O.I.  devah.  Already 

in  Indo-Eur opean  times  there  seems  to  have  existed  a 

heavenly  family  of  the  kind  found  in  Greek  and  Germanic 

mythology.  Compare  the  0.1.  Dyanpitar  with  the  Greek 

l) 

father  Zeus  and  the  Roman  Ju-piter .  The  well  known 
figure  of  Wodan  is  not  the  earlier  chief  god,  but 
originally  probably  connected  with  wind  and  air.  Before 
him  there  was  the  chief  of  the  gods  Tiwar  or  Tiwas, 

2)  - - 

0.11.  Tyr  ,  AS,  Tiw,  OHG  Ziu,  hence  T  is  dag  (Danish)  ,  Tuesday 
(English)  ,  Ziestig  (Alemannic)  There  is  a  rather  poetic 

description  of  the  heavenly  conditions  by  a  scald  who 

3) 

speaks  of  the  death  of  Eirik  Bloodax  in  950  A.  D.  .  The 
lord  of  Walhalla  explains  why  he  permitted  such  a  fine 
warrior  to  be  slain:  "The  grey  wolf  looks  over  at  the 
seat  of  the  gods.  It  is  the  Fenriswolf,  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  monsters  (devil  idea),  which  are  always  wait¬ 
ing  to  attack  the  gods  and  the  world.  One  day  the  final 
fight  will  begin.  Odin  will  lead  his  hosts  against  the 
powers  of  destruction.  It  will  be  the  hardest  of  all 

fights . _ Therefore  the  wise  god  tries  to  get  the  best _ _ 

l)  7©  .  p  .98  s)./e.  p.  98  15  j  lie.  p.  104 
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warriors  though  he  has  to  fell  them  in  their  battles. 

They  are  taken  to  Walhalla  where  royal  enterta inment 
awaits  them.  The  god  wants  only  the  strongest  and  most 
courageous.  When  mountains  fall,  and  the  earth  itself 
sinks  into  the  sea,  the  fate  of  the  world  wilL  be  decided. 

This  ’Walhalla'  is  a  tremendous  very  warlike  hall, 
at  least  in  the  idea  of  the  saga  people.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields;  spears  are  the  cross-beams.  The  benches 
have  no  upholstery,  but  ma’ilcoats  lie  on  them.  Some 
of  the  late  Germanic  Walhalla  idea  may  have  seen  a 
Christian  revival  in  the  legend  of  the  holy  grail, 
later  scald  ic  imagination  adds  a  number  of  phantastic 
exaggerations ,  such  as  640  doors. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  speak  briefly  of  the  priests. 
Through  all  Germanic  history  and  pre -history,  as  far  as 
we  can  follow  we  observe  no  great  inclination  to  cringe”: 


before  others,  not  even  before  the  deity. 


Individual  independence  was  a  thing  respected  even  to  some 
extent  in  the  slave.  This  state  of  affairs  is  nicely  re~ 


Wodan  and  Freja,  and 


fleeted 


they  give  us,  as  those  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  an  indication  of 
early  Germanic  family  life.  'Thor'  is  chided  for  his 
enormous  appetite  and  is  depicted  in  some  rather  ludicrous 
situations.  Freja’s  deportment  finds  criticism,  Ioki’s 
scandalous  chronic  shows  a  fine  sense  of  humor*  *  t*1036 


l)  lie.  p.  85 


. 


, 
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early  German io  peoples  can  hardly  be  seen  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  awful  despotic  majesty  of  an  orien¬ 
tal  god,  or  to  take  the  bickerings  of  the  Hetarew-Ghr is t ian 
' Jehova'  very  ser iousjly .  They  are  on  rather  good  terms  with 
their  gods,  and  do  not  need  a  class  of  priests.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sagas  some  athe lings  made  one  of  the  gods  their 
special  friend  (fulltrui);  titans  Frey  was  often  taken  be¬ 
cause  he  was  supposed  to  send  good  weather.  It  was  a  kind 

l) 

of  utilitarian  alliance.  Thorolf  in  iAsL  a a.^a^>  J  was 
a  1 2 great  friend’  of  Thor  and  owned  a  temple,  probably  a 
shrine.  At  the  occasion  of  his  feud  with  Harald  Fairhair 
he  asked  for  advice,  that  is,  he  consulted  him  in  the 
manner  of  an  oracle  fganga  til  frettar) .  The  oracle 
pointed  him  to  Iceland.  So  out  he  went,  taking  along 
his  god-friend’s  shrine  and  soil  from  under  the  altar. 

Off  IceLand  he  cast  his  high  seat  pillars  overboard, 
trusting  that  his  friend  '^hor  would  show  him  where  to 
sett le . 

The  warrior  and  scald  Egil  Ska llagr imson  was  a 

2) 

great  friend  of  Odin. J  However  there  were  many  godless 

people  who  relied  on  their  own  strength  rather  than  on 

5) 

religious  tricks.  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  the  Edda  v 

which  is  evidence  of  a  good  deal  of  common  sense: 

1)  lie  .  p.  87  ,  Thule  ,  vo  1 .  7 

2)  i;e.  p.  89,  Thule,  vol.3- 

2>)  He.  p.  91,  Thule,  vo  1 .  2,  p .  144 


. 


, 
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Better  not  pray  :  Besser  nichts  erfleht 

Than  too  much  sacrifice  :  A  Is  zu  viel  geopfert 
Gifts  expect  requital  :  Auf  Vergeltung  die  Gabe  schaut 
Better  not  to  give  :  Besser  nichts  gegeben 

Than  to  give  too  well  ;  Als  zu  Grosses  gespendet 
Many  a  sacrifice  remains:  Sitel  manch  Opfer  bleibt. 
vain 

Where  a  sanctuary  existed  of  old,  a  certain  priestly 
officialdom  may  have  cane  into  being,  frequently  by 
female  agents.  Strabo^in  his  account  of  the  cult  of  the. 
Cimbri  has  women  taking  part  in  the  sacrifices. 

On  the  whole  this  lack  of  religious  organization 
had  one  drawback.  Sphere  was  no  determined  effort  against 
the  agression  of  Christianity,  unless  the  latter  was 
politically  involved.  Bonifacius  could  hardly  have  fel¬ 
led  an  oak  devoted  to  the  deity  if  there  had  not  been  a 
marked  indifference.  On  the  other  hand,  Charlemagne 
would  probably  have  encountered  much  less  difficulty  in 
converting  the  Saxons,  if  his  zeal  had  not  had  the  bias 
of  a  conqueror . 

We  may  conclude  then  our  scanty  review  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Germania  Antiqua  by  giving  a  list  of  sources 
which  may  help  an  ardent  investigator  to  elucidate  the 
religion  of  the  Germanic  peoples: 

1.  A  few  inscriptions  of  Boman  soldiers  of  Germanic 
or ig inj 

2.  A  clasp  with  an  inscription,  found  near  Bordendorfj 

3.  The  ’Merseburger  Zaubersprueche ' ; 

4.  Place  Barnes; 

5.  Barnes  of  persons; 

6  .  Barnes  of  Days; _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3  “We  ,  .  9  3  .  ;  t  r  .  7,2,3. 


. 
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7.  Chronic  of  G-regor  of  Tours; 

8.  The  Buaa  and  Snorri’s  prose; 

9.  Saxo  Grammaticus; 

10.  The  ’Vitae*  of  the  missionaries; 

11.  Books  of  Penitence; 

12.  Judiculus  superst it ionum  et  paganarium; 

13.  Formulas  to  abjure  the  old  faith; 

14.  legends. 

B.  legal  Aspects  of  Germania  Antigua. 

A  society  where  almost  every  activity  was  centred 
in  the  clan  must  have  been  vastly  different  from  that 
of  the  Roman  'civitas*  and  the  Greek  city  states.  Where 
pasture  land  is  readily  available  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  extensive  rather  than  intensive,  the  clan  as  a 
corporate  organism  of  the  people  at  large  can  maintain 
itself  without  in  general  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  other  clans.  legal  aspects  then  must  be  considered 
with  their  centre  in  the  clan  community.  When  the  in¬ 
terests  of  clans  begin  to  collide,  petty  strife  and  war 
result  f  migrations  occur,  until  seme  sort  of  bond  is 
found  that  legally  joins  the  interests  of  the  clans. 
States  as  understood  by  Rome  and  Greece  with  their  in¬ 
tricate  network  of  laws  were  unknown  in  Germania  Ant  i  qua 
because  they  were  unnecessary.  But  a  late  stage  of  Ger¬ 
mania,  the  time  as  depicted  in  the  sagas  has  developed 
the  ’Thing',  an  assembly  of  various  clans  to  regulate 
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in  quite  a  rudimentary  fashion  the  affairs  of  the  greater 
community .  Such  an  assembly  may  at  first  have  decided 
on  such  important  matters  as  war  and  peace,  but  its 
jurisdiction  gradually  extended  to  quite  a  variety  of 
matters,  as  we  are  well  aware  from  the  minute  description 
given  in  the  sagas.  But  we  are  here  hardly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  this  aspect  of  community  law 
which  really  be  longs  to  an  age  that  opens  out  into  the 
time  of  rising  states,  the  successors  of  Germania  Antiqua 
Similarly  the  ' Gaugraf’  who  is  probably  a  functionary 
of  the  prankish  state  in  its  growth  cannot  be  said  t o  be 
a  representative  of  Germania.  Both  Caesar  and  Tacitus1' 
mention  the  district,  the  'Gau*  as  a  subdivision  of  a 
greater  union  presided  over  by  a  princeps,  but  it  seems 
that  probably  such  an  arrangement  was  for  purposes  of 
war  and  cannot  be  proved  to  exist  as  presenting  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  legal  division.  Though  offenders  against 
the  public  sense  of  honor  and  decency  may  be  punished 
severely  and  even  put  to  death  by  common  cansent,  yet 
this  would  not  be  a  legal  necessity  arising  from  laws 
and  regulations  as  we  understand  them  now',  and  as  the 
Homans  would  have  understood  them.  Great  stress  was 
continually  laid  on  the  individual's,  the  family's  and 
the  clan's  honour.  Thus  mans  laughter  was  not  considered 

as  a  crime  in  our  sense,  unless  action  was  resorted  to__ 

v  dte  .  I'd  1;  '.f.  .  G.l.o’7;  for  fa.  see  fte.p.131 


. 
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which  was  considered  to  be  dishonourable.  The  parent 
of  a  f ine; for  certain  deeds,  did  not  cast  a  shadow  of 
dishonour  on  the  culprit.  But  such  dishonourable  actions 
as  stealing  and  adultery  found  general  condemnation  and 
their  punishment  was  hard  to  the  extreme  of  throwing  such 

d 

offenders  into  bogs.  Otherwise  the  severest  kind  of 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  banishment  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  belongings  for  the  benefit  of  the  damaged 

party . 


C.  Cultural  Pursuits. 

We  shall  look  at  poetry  in  its  largest  sense  as  a 
main  representative  of  cultural  pursuit.  For  poetry, 
the  music  of  language  considered  as  an  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling  may  well  be  carried  on  without  the 
vehicle  of  writing.  Germanic  literature  in  its  later 
development  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  anonymous  authors 
of  earlier  and  earliest  poetry.  Many  a  recent  product 
of  the  pen  even  has  borrowed  from  the  rich  store  of  the 
past  and,  if  more  of  it  were  known,  more  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  borrowed.  Even  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  story  related  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  of 
the  son  of  a  king  who  can  realize  his  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  his  father  only  by  simulating  a  madness  and 
l)ste.  p.  136 ,  Ta.  G .  12;  Wa.p.88 


. 
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thus  cleverly  meet Qlt  schemes  against  himself. 
Here  Tacitus  too  is  a  witness  of  songs  which  in  his  time 

3) 

already  were  probably  ancient.'  There  very  likely  was  a 
wealth  of  proverbial  sayings,  of  ’gefluegelte  Worte ' 
used  in  every  walk  of  life,  of  tales,  of  'Zaubersprueche' 
The  ’bespeaking’  of  certain  wounds  and  diseases,  against 
damages  to  horses  (Merseburger  Zaubersprueche)  were  fre¬ 
quent.  The  drawing  of  lots,  the  handling  of  runes,  was 
probably  accompanied  by  stero typed  phrases  which  for 
easier  mental  recall  may  have  followed  the  alliterative 
principle,  f  Stabreim)  .  ^  Wise  womer?^are  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  a  certain  Velleda  and  Albruna.  According  to 


G.  Heckel  Thul  is  the  oldest  name  for  the  Germanic  poet. 
Tacitus  says  of  this  poetry  that  it  forms  the  only  stock 
of  historic  knowledge.  As  a  literary  document  embodying 

such  historical  knowledge  we  may  perhaps  mention  the 

5) 

’Ynglingatal ’ 'of  Thiodolf  of  Hvin  at  the  end  of  the  9th 

century,  and  Beowulf.  Hnf ortunately  we  do  not  know 

$ 

whether  the  Gothic  language  and  writing, dating  back  as 
far  as  bishop  Wulfila,  has  ever  served,  on  the  Balkan, 
in  -Ltaly,  in  Spain  and  France  where  those  people  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  politically,  to  lay  down  poetry  of  this 
kind.  Besides  Iatin  legal  and  didactic  documents  we  only 
have  some  biblical  commentaries. 

tU?. .  .97  8)  ;e  .  f  .103  3>a.u.j;  ue 

7j  >te.  j/  .  Ill  P.119 

)Be  .  1 19  . 
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Bat  as  regards  the  time  of  Germania  Antiqua  proper 
before  the  influence  of  southern  antique  literature  and 
of  Christianity  a  poetry  existed  which  is  still  in  one 
form  or  another  potential.  It  was  not  bookish.  In  the 
north  it  showed  a  greater  force  of  resistence,  and 
blossomed  forth  into  the  wealth  of  scaldic  material. 

The  Norse  language  speaks  of  the  'kvida',  the  'drapa', 
and  the  'flokkr'  as  various  kinds  of  poetic  diction. 
Snorri's  treatise  on  scaldic  poetry  is  a  rich  store  of 
knowledge  and  of  many  useful  explanat ions .  There  is 
however  still  some  dount  as  to  the  exact  significance 
of  the  English  'dream'  and  the  O.H.G.  'sisna',  though 
glossaries  give  'concentus',  ' j ubilat io 1 ,  'melcdia' 
for  'dream'  and  'neniae',  'funebria  carmina'  for  the 
latter . 

That  singing  was  practised  is  shown  by  Tacitus  ^ 
who  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  the  'carmina',  one  when 
the  army  marches  up,  and  'the  men  sing  of  -Hercules,  the 
first  of  all  heroes.'  (He  seems  to  indicate  a  marching 
song)  There  is  also  a  song  immediately  before  the  at¬ 
tack  when  they  chant  the  'barditus'.  the  meaning  of  which 
however  is  not  at  all  clear.-  It  may  have  been  some  kind 
of  a  'hurray’ ,  or  it  may  have  been  what  in  the  saga  of 
Olaf  the  Saint  is  given  as  his  last  song  (about  1050  A.D.) 


OTa.Vi  Hew.  p.  54. 
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'fram,  fram,  boandmennl 
fram,  fram,  Krists  menn, 

Krossmenn,  konungs  menni 
Knyjum  knyjum,  konungs  Lidar 
Hard  la,  hard  la  boanda  menni 

forward,  forward  -  farmer  men 
forward,  forward  -  people  of  Christ 
cross-men  kings '  men 
press  and  opress  -  kings'  people 
hard  on,  hard  on,  farmer  men.  ) 

(This  is  very  hard  rhythm  and  metre,  but  very  suit¬ 
able  to  s  inging  on  a  march.) 

The  oldest  literary  passage  for  wedding  songs  is 

at  the  same  time  evidence  for  a  kind  of  dance  .  It  is 

the  writing  of  Rhetor  Apollinaris  Sidonius  (about  460 

A.  D.  )  who  mentions  among  the  customs  of  the  Franks  in 

the  north  of  France,  apparently  from  his  own  observations 

2) 

a  barbaric  wddding  s ong /resounding  at  the  bank,  when 
the  blond  groom  is  wedded  to  the  bride  of  a  similar 
colour.  This  would  indicate  a  dance  in  the  open  air. 


A  rather  late  account  is  recorded  by  the  Byzantine  Pris- 

5) 

cos  of  the  5th  century  A.  D.  who  describes  Attila's 
court.  After  the  meal  two  Goths  sing  of  valour  shown 
by  great  warriors,  in  highly  artificially  worked  songs. 
Also  in  'Widsith^a  scop  tells  how  he  sang  to  the  harp 
with  his  companion.  Whether  there  was  ever  any  singing 
in  unison  apart  from  marching  and  other  war  songs,  ap¬ 
pears  doubtful.  There  may  have  been  ritualistic  sing- 
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songs,  hymnic  ditties,  processional  song  recitals. 

"3 

Priscos,  who  quotes  from  Jordanes,  also  describes  a 

'cantus  funereus1  chanted  at  the  death  of  Attila,  and 

praising  the  deeds  of  the  departed.  It  runs  as  follows: 

The  great  king  Attila,  Mundzuk’s  son,  was 
Lord  over  the  bravest  peoples,  over  Scythia  and 
Germania,  he  terrified  Rome  and  took  toll  from 
them 

After  having  accomplished  everything  happily 
he  died,  not  from  hostile  wounds,  not  from  the 
treachery  of  his  own  people,  but  painless,  in  the 
midst  of  jubilation.  An  unexpected  death,  not 
requiring  revenge. 

Instrumental  music  seems  to  have  been  practised  at 

£) 

a  very  early  stage.  An  instrument  the  ’lure*  has  been 

discovered  which  dates  back  to  the  Bronze  Age  and  had  a 

3) 

surprizing  perfection  of  tone  and  outlook.  Harps  were 
used  to  a  great  extent  also.  Possibly  there  were  also 
dr  urns  .  ^ 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  primitive 
art  of  the  Germanic  peoples  and  the  primitivity  of  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  their  cultural  pursuits.  However, 
as  archaeological  discoveries  began  to  come  into  the 
limelight  of  public  attention,  this  point  of  view  gradual¬ 
ly  changed.  Art  does  not  merely  show  in  objects  made  at 
an  age  of  technical  improvements  and  mechanical  progress, 
but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more,  at  an  age,  which  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  beauty  and  the  making  of  impressive  objects 

|)  /Vet.  /5/oje^tcc£  yto^Lc  -  )  •  p  . 
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does  not  rely  on  mechanical  skill.  The  art  of  pottery 
ornamentat ion  of  which  we  have  spoken,  plainly  shows 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  makers,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively.  .Art  does  not  only  show  in  the  ornamentat  ion 
as  practically  demonstrated  in  plating  and  weaving,  but 
at  a  later  period  as  plaiting  and  weaving  ornamental 
motifs  on  clay  and  still  later  on  metal,  it  is  moreover 
found  in  the  presentation  of  nature's  objects,  particular¬ 
ly  in  western  Europe,  In  the  north  the  geometrical  pat¬ 
tern  may  be  considered  as  the  starting  point  of  art.  It 
is  seen  in  dots  and  lines  on  clay,  and  other  material, 
straight  lines  in  particular,  but  also  waved  lines, 
zigsag  and  staircase  patterns.  Triangles  and  squares, 
circles  and  the  spiral  are  chiefly  characteristic  of 
the  Bronze  age,  at  first  on  pottery.  To  find  their 
origin  would  be  easier  if  we  had  their  predecessors  in 
other  material.  Objects  of  personal  or  family  possessions 
were  considered  wwprth  whi  le  to  spend  much  time  and  labour 
on  their  beautification.  With  a  limited  store  of  motifs 
a  wealth  of  combinations  was  attained  pointing  to  a  rich¬ 
ness  in  imagination  that  can  hardly  be  called  primitive, 
at  any  rate,  at  an  age  when  Germania  Anti qua  is  in  full 
development.  A  high  degree  of  perfection  and  original¬ 
ity  is  clearly  shown  in  bronze  and  gold  objects. 
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CHAPTER  16. 

Contact  with  Rome. 

,  | 

A  short  review  of  the  spread  of  the  Germanic  peoples 
which  we  touched  already  in  previous  chapters  [io%  il  ) 
will  assist  us  in  obtaining  a  better  chronological  order 
of  their  expansion  in  a  south  and  south  westerly  direc- 

<  j 

tion  thus  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  antique 

wo  rid . 

Many  nations  seem  to  have  gone  through  a  period  of 
migration  in  their  youth.  In  the  case  of  the  Germanic 
peoples  the  cause  seems  to  have  been  overpopulation  and 
resulting  economic  pressure.  The  south,  also  of  Germania^ 
was  more  fertile  than  the  north.  Add  to  this  the  re¬ 
stricted  means  for  intensive  cultivation  which  would  have 
necessitated  the  clearing  of  enormous  spaces  of  dense 

* 

forests  (accomplished  at  a  later  period) ,  and  it  may  well 
be  imagined  how  natural  it  was  to  find  a  way  out  of  tjr$ 
difficulty  by  a  portion  of  t&e  people  deciding  to  move 
to  other  regions,  especially  to  the  south.  There,  in 
the  south  or  south  east,  or  even  south  west,  reports 
said,  was  immensely  fertile  land.  True,  it  might  belong 
to  others,  probably  a  race  of  soft  weaklings,  who  surely 
would  not  withst  nd  the  hardy  farmer  warriors,  the 
doughty  shield  bearers  of  the  north.  Glory  and  booty  in 
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abundance  might  be  won.  -  And  so  they  departed.  Moreover 
the  mental  and  technological  development  of  these  people 
had  possibly  not  reached  the  stage  in  which  they  could 
profitably  convert  extensive  pasture  land  into  intensively 
worked  agricultural  fields.  This  came  about  under  the 
force  of  circumstances  when  migration  was  difficult  or 

1; 

impossible  any  more.  According  to  Strabo  and  others, 
the  Gimbri  were  forced  by  great  floods  to  migrate.  Yet, 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  main  reason,  for  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that  a  fishing  population  which  is 
usually  the  least  likely  to  leave  its  traditional  oc¬ 
cupation  unless  it  takes  to  sea-faring,  should  leave  a 
home  in  which  floods  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
cept  ion. 

We  must  distinguish  between  sporadic  migratory  ex¬ 
peditions  and  slow  expansions.  The  latter  is  a  slow  but 
persistent  infiltration  of  individuals  and  families  into 
the  territory  of  neighbouring  peoples  who  are  possibly 
less  fecund  and  less  likely  to  resist  the  coming  of  the 
strangers . 

The  first  expansion  of  the  Germanic  peoples  was  di- 

2) 

rected  towards  the  east ,yposs i b ly  reaching  the  Oder  and 

even  the  7/eichsel  very  gradually.  The  properly  called 

east  Germanic  peoples  however,  were  certainly  of  Scandin- 

il  Str .  £,3,o.  -7, 2,1. -2 
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avian  origin.  We  may  take  the  8th  century  B.  C.  for  their 
crossing  the  Baltic  and  settling  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weichsel,  at  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age.  Probably  the 
Vandilians  were  among  the  first  to  arrive.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Goths.  Gothic  traditional  storiesfpre- 
served  this  crossing  over  the  sea.  They  came  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Holmrugians.  In  the  new  territory  ' 
'Raubbau'  was  the  rule  in  ever y  respect .  Consequently 
in  a  very  short  t  ime  things  were  ripe  for  further  emi¬ 
grations.  iet  not  all  the  people  migrated,  there  usual¬ 
ly  was  a  remaining  portion  which  in  some  cases,  as  in 
that  of  the  Cimbri,  retained  the  name.  The  fate  of  the 
emigrating  part  of  the  population  was  different.  In 
some  cases  they  absorbed  the  population  of  the  new  home, 
in  other  cases  they  were  absorbed.  In  a  few  cases  the 
old  home  served  as  a  reservoir  for  filling  the  ranks  of 
the  wanderers. 

The  spread  of  the  Germanic  peoples  to  the  west  and 
south^had  begun  at  the  end  of  the  first  bronze  period. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  second  bronze  period  they  appear 
at  the  middle  Ems  .  There  is  then  apparently  a  with¬ 
drawal  to  the  Weser,  but  during  the  5th  bronze  period 

they  are  aga in  at  the  Ems.  Some  archaeological  discov- 
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erles  would  even  have  them  expand  to  Holland.  A. 
Kiekebusch^raainta ins  that  they  reached  the  lower  Rhine 
in  the  8th  century  B.  C.  .  Koss inna  accepts  the  7th  century. 

f  ,  o 

Similarly  E.  Borden  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  because 
the  ancients  refer  to  a  periplus  of  that  age.  By  others 
the  coming  of  the  Germanic  peoples  to  the  Mid-Rhine  is 
delayed  until  the  5th  century  B.  G.  At  any  rate  those 
that  do  cross  the  river  become  largely  celticized.  The 
Treverians  and  Servians  are  proud  of  their  Germanic  ori¬ 


gin.  'Cg,esar  states  a  legendary  tradition  according  to 
which  a  part  of  the  Belgae  were  of  Germanic  descent  and 
had  come  into  the  country  on  account  of  its  fertility. 

On  their  southern  trek  they  reached  Thuringia,  i.e. 
the  river  Unstrut  during  the  5th  century  B.  G.  4=) In  the 
3rd  century  B.  G.  Germanic  peoples  are  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  entire  ’Thuringia’  and  ’Hessen'.  They  then 
advance  toward  the  river  Main.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  by  the  2nd  century  B.  G.  they  had  reached  the  river 
Main,  the  Erzgebirge,  and  the  Riesenge birge .  The  ex¬ 
pansion  goes  on  to  the  upper  Rhine  and  to  the  Danube. 
During  the  1st  century  B.  0.  they  are  filtering  into 
present  day  Alsace.  How  it  must  be  taken  into  considera- 


1 )  A*  Kiekebuso&.Der  Einfluss  der  romischen  Kultur  auf 

die  germanische  p.  58;  Ste.  p.  44  footnotes  1,2,5. 
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tion  that  the  GSltic  population  in  those  new  Germanic 
colonial  districts,  whatever  may  have  happened  to  them 
north  of  the  Main,  was  not  wiped  out  south  of  that  river. 
She  whole  south  and  west  of  Germania  was  then  still,  in 
part,  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  pre-Germanic  population.  In 
the  last  century  B.  C.  however  some  of  these,  possibly 
giving  way  to  Germanic  pressure  went  south  across  the 
upper  Rhine  into  Helvetia,  and  east  to  Bohemia  and 
'Maehren’  . 

Disregarding  the  sporadic  encounters  of  the  Cimbri 
we  may  say  then  that  in  this  way  a  g^eat  part  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  came  into  contact  with  the  antique -world 
in  the  south.  In  the  east  we  may  take  the  year  200  B.  C. 
as  the  crucial  time.  Celtic  peoples  had  harassed  Greece 
and  Asia  Mi  norland  were  not  dist  inguished  by  them  from 
the  Germanic  peoples.  Also  the  western  part  of  the 
antique  world  had  felt  the  impact  of  Celtic  peoples;  but 
the  Germanic  peoples  were  not  generally  known  and  recogniz 

i 

ed  until  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  The 
Celts  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  expansion  already  at 
the  time  of  the  Bronze  age,  and  more  so  during  the  Iron 
age.  The  contact  with  the  Celts  was  important  to  German¬ 
ia  in  influencing  the  people's  cultural  development  and 
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being  for  a  long  time  the  mediator  between  the  antique 
world  and  the  northern  world.  Pese idonius^was  probably 
the  first  Roman  authority  to  distinguish  plainly  between 
the  Celts  and  German io  peoples.  Also  Caesar  gave  a 
fairly  clear  efchnographica  1  distinction.  7/e  have  to  re¬ 
member  also,  that  during  the  periods  of  'Hallstatt'  and 
’Ia-Tene'  the  influence  on  Germanic  culture  was  consider¬ 
able,  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  iron.  As  the  Celts 
had  a  much  earlier  contact  with  the  Romans,  Germania 

! 

profited  thereby  indirectly.  It  is  hardly  too  rash  to 

look  for  such  indirect  Roman  influence  via  the  Celts,  as 

the  Germanic  peoples  spread  to  the  south,  especially  as 

regards  weapons  and  money.  It  may  have  been  only  a 

superficial  influence.  Traders  found  their  way  from 

Carnuntum  on  the  Danube  and  from  the  -uhine  northward. 

They  brought  metal  ornaments,  glass  pearls,  and  more 

especially  wine.  They  took  in  exchange  the  raw  material 

they  found,  chiefly  manpower:  'for  wine  one  buys  men'. 

There  is  some  terminologica  1  evidence  of  this  contact. 

A  ' coupo '  is  mainly  a  wine-vendor,  a  'mango ' (monger )  is 

a  slave  trader.  The  import  of  wine  has  been  testified 

) 

by  a  discovery  of  Italo-Gallic  cans’ "-''and  drinking  vessels, 
mixing  bowls,  cal  ices,  pails  etc.  1'he  Suavians  saw  in 
this  a  great  danger  and  attempted  to  keep  the  traders 

l5  Ste.  48  ! 
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away  from  their  territory  except  as  they  neodea  thorn  for 

the  disposal  of  booty,  Ainilarly  not  only  the  F  lavians, 

) 

but  also  the  Ce lto-German ie  Servians  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  ovhine  tried  to  stem  the  luxury  tide  of  wine  for 

some  time. 

As  the  influence  of  the  Roman  upon  the  Germanic 
wor Id  increased,  especially  since  the  expeditions  of  the 
Roman  generals*  the  outlook  of  ania  Ai  i  _ ,,a  changed. 
Expansions  towards  the  south  and  west,  at  least  to  any 
appreciable  extent  out  of  the  question,  for  the  time 

being.  Germania’s  territory  had  become  stationary,  a 
fixed  conception  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  world^rhat 
is  perhaps  more  important  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Germanic  peoples.  Thos*  regie  particularly  which  were 
in  territorial  contact  with  Rome,  assumed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Roman  provinces  i.e.  the  regions  at  the  u^  per 
Rhine  and  Danube,  the  Agri  Decumates.  But  the  romaniza- 
tion  never  assumed  the  decisive  character  as  was  the 
■case  in  Gaul,  and  yet  it  was  great  enough  to  admit  Greek 
bronze  work  from  Capua  and  Roman  glass  ..are.  there  were 
even  Roman  factories,  one  for  instance,  at  Gresaenich. 
Also  1  inguis  tical  ly  and  in  religion  the  connection  is 
shown  through  inscriptions ,  even  he  .  h  one  ordinary 
population  within  the  'limes’  preserved  great  cultural 
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and  general  economic  independence . 

The  interior  of  Germania  Antiqua  was  for  a  very  long 
time  inaccessible  to  the  more  subtle  Roman  influence. 
Occasional  traders  might  bring  vessel,  ornaments ,  weapons, 
etc.  as  shown  by  the  silver  treasure  found  at  Hildesheim  ^ 
which  probably  was  buried  by  a  trader.  It  may  be  that 
frequently  presents  were  given  to  some  nobleman  by  Roman 
officials  or  persons  of  rank,  and  that  the  life  of  those 
nobles  was  tinged  by  Rome,  but  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  did  not  progress  very  far  beyond  the  agricultural 
simple  J&ife  of  the  last  century  B.  0..  Evidence  of  this 
can  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  grave.  The  same 
passive  resistence  against  Roman  influence  existed  in 
the  north  west  of  Germania  Antiqua  though  Roman  traders 
found  a  fair  field  there.  Even  as  late  as  the  Carol in- 
gian  period  archaeological  material  shows  itself  distinct 
from  that  of  the  romanized  Franks. 

Germania  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  extended  far 
enough  south  to  be  in  continuous  contact  with  Rome. 

Roman  life,  as  it  surged  around  its  western  frontier 
could  at  length  not  be  resisted,  superior  as  it  was  in 
many  respects.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  population 
of  Germania  Antigua,  even  if  it  slowly  did  succumb  to  the 
Roman  influences  yet  changed  its  content  greatly.  Those 
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elements  wh  ich  seemed  most  alien  were  'worked  over  and 
blossomed  forth  into  distinct  achievements.  G.  Kauffmann 

says  : 

"Wir  bauen  den  Acker  nicht ,  wir  schliessen  kein 
Hande lsgeschaeft ,  wir  gehen  keine  Ehe  ein,  wir  machen 
kein  Gedicht,  wir  geben  kein  Gesetz,  wir  sprechen  kein 
Gebet,  ohne  uns  bald  altroemischer ,  bald  ital ienischer . 
bald  itahzoeS  isc.hey ,  bf&M  3ueaischer*u, r ,  . 

bald  arabischer  j?  or  men  zu  bedienen  Oder  uns  solchen 
Yorstel lungen  hinzugeben." 

•We  shall  now. briefly  review  the  main  points  in  the 

actual  political  contact  of  the  southern  world  with  the 

north.  We  know  that,  before  the  Germanic  peoples,  the 

Celts  had  come  into  direct  political  contact  with  the 

south,  and  that  the  Greeks  used  the  names  Celts  as  a 

vague  term  for  northerners  of  non-Scythian  stock,,  The 

gS 

description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the  Bastarnians  4n& 
the  Skirt  shows  great  similarity  to  the  description 
given  by  later  authorities  of  the  Germanic  peoples,  viz. 
high  figure,  alleged  war-like  behavior,  their  predilec- 
tion  for  drinking,  the  leadership  of  a  duke t  the  habit 
of  the  horsemen  of  having,  each  one,  a  parabat,  the  oc¬ 
casional  habit  of  taking  along  women  and  children,  when 

5) 

at  war,  which  obviously  refers  to  militant  migrat  ions 
The  Bastarnians  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Germanic 
people  or  tribe  to  leave  their  original  home  land  and  to 
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come  into  contact  with  the  antique  world.  Their  origin 
probably  was  the  east  Germanic  stock  at  the  Vistula.  It 
is  highly  probably  that  we  have  here  an  indication  of  the 
result  of  economic  stress  and  overpopulation  giving  rise 
to  migration.  There  is  certainly  not  sufficient  evidence 

o 

for  the  supposition  expressed  by  Mae llenhoff  "that  the 

movement  of  the  Bastarnians 

’certainly  was  caused  only  by  the  incitement  which 
'the  southern  culture  on  the  whole  gave,  and  which 
'spread  north  from  the  Pontus  and  the  Danube.' 

If  incitement  was  given  to  warlike  plundering  ex¬ 
peditions  it  may  just  as  well  have  been  a  secondary  reason 
for  leaving  the  homeland  ' en  masse'.  In  the  'psechima' , 
an  encomium  addressed  to  Protogenes  in  the  city  of  Olbia 
ca.  B.  0.,  an  invasion  of  the  Sxiri  (possibly  a  Gothonic 
tribe)  and  the  Galatians  by  which  the  Skiri's  kinsmen, 
the  Bastarnians  are  probably  meant,  is  mentioned.  These 
Bastarnians  seem  to  have  come  directly  from  the  Carpath¬ 
ians  which  in  the  'tabula  Peut ingeriana*  were  called 
the  'Alpes  Bastarnicae * .  The  Germanic  vocabulary  shows 
a  few  loan  words  which  may  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Bastarnians  through  the  mediation  of  the  Thracians,  thus 
t  Yie —JioLLir  rj  —  Goatskin  (Ziegenfell  lederrock)  be¬ 

coming  in  OHG  pfe it  (^shirt),  and  Gothic  ( pa ida ,  coat. 

In  DHG  we  find  it  as  the  Bavar  an-Austrian  pfaid,  and 
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also  in  the  extreme  north  as  the  Finnish  word  paita.  The 
Thracian  word  ka nna bis  became  in  Sw.  hampa  and  in  BHG 
Ha nf.^ Both  words  took  part  in  the  soundshift  and  must 
therefore  have  been  introduced  into  Germanic  prior  to  our 
era.  This  makes  it  probable  that  Germanic  peoples  lived 
in  close  proximity  to  Thracians  and  near  the  Carpathians. 
The  Bastarnians  were  used  ^y  Philip  of  Maced  on  against 
his  Thracian  neighbours.  As  allies  of  Perseus  and  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great,  and  also  on  their  own  account  they 
had  hostile  relati  ns  with  the  Homans  who  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  defeated  them  and  made  a  peace  which  was  dis¬ 
turbed  b,y  a  series  of  incursions.  In  these,  the  Bastarn¬ 
ians  ,  after  a  time  gave  way  to  the  Goths  with  whom  they 
seem  to  have  amalgamated  and  we  last  hear  of  them  as  being 

3) 

transferred  by  the  emperor  Probus  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  Tacitus  expressly  states  their  Germanic 
origin  but  says  that  their  race  was  degraded  by  inter- 

4) 

marrying  with  Sarmatians. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  evidence  of  the  home  of  the  Cimbri  who  harass 

the  western  part  of  the  antique  world  around  the  year 

5J 

100  B.  C.  is  the  ’monumnetum  ancyranum'  reporting  an 

embassy  sent  to  the  Romans  after  the  marine  expedition 

of  Tiberius  in  5.  A.  D. 

2)  Cpl.'p.  450  o)  I.iu  •  B .  0  .  p.  1$7 

5)  B u . 1 1 •  149 , 19 0 . Ta . A . 1 .  80 
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1  OS.mbrlq.ue  et  Charydes  et  Semnones  et  elusdem 
tractus  a!  11  Germanorum  populi  per  legatos 
amicitiam  meam  et  popali  Romani  petierunt' 

l) 

Strabo  yment  ions  tlie  transport  of  a  holy  vessel  as  a  gift 
of  honor  and  says  that  the  tribe  had  continued  to  exist 
in  the  north. 

It  was  probably  a  much  greater  enterprise  than  that 
of  the  Bastarnians  in  the  east.  They  introduced  the 
period  of  warfare  that  went  on  through  centuries  between 
Romans  and  Gauls  on  the  one  hand  and  Germanic  peoples 
on  the  other  hand.  The  repercussions  of  this  antagonism 
are  still  felt  in  our  days.  We  are  indebted  to  Poseidon- 

2) 

ius  for  a  great  deal  of  informat  ion  regarding  the  ex¬ 
pedition  and  the  tragedy  of  the  venture.  It  is  he  who 
states  that  their  emigration  was  caused  by  a  great  flood. 
Plinius^mentions  the  evidence  of  Philemon  who  says  that 
a  sea  Morimarusa  stretched  from  the  Cimbric  peninsula 
to  the  cape  of  Rusteas.  ^There  are  several  names  in 
presejnt-day  Denmark  which  may  possibly  refer  to  the 
Gimbri:  Himmerland  and  Himbersysael  at  the  Dimfjord.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hoops  ^the  stem  of  the  word  is  himbra  and  would 
thus  confirm  the  supposition.  Their  emigration  probably 
occurred  around  the  year  120  B.  0.  .  Their  way  was  south¬ 
ward  along  the  river  Elbe  into  Bohemia.  But  there  was 
considerable  resistance  to  their  further  advance.  They 

i i i .43  2)  up  1.  p.  Bi 
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then  fallowed  the  Danube  to  the  territory  of  the  Skordis- 
cians  and  the  Tauriscians  where  near  ho  re  ia  they  gained 
their  first  victory  over  the  Romans  In  113  B.  0.  who 
were  under  the  command  of  the  Roman  consul  Gnaeus  Papirius 
Carto .  After  this  victory  they  went  westward,  being 
joined  by  a  part  of  the  Helvetians  and  threatening  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges.  Their  request  for  land  to 
settle  in  was  thwarted  by  the  Romans,  but  they  again  de¬ 
feated  the  Romans  under  consul  Marcus  Junius  Silanus  in 
the  year  109  B.  C.  in  southern  Gaul.  Again  they  did  not 
follow  up  their  victory  but  ravaged  in  southern  Prance 
and  Spain.  They  probably  failed  in  overcoming  the  Celt- 
Iberians.  On  the  soil  of  the  Velocasses,  a  Belgian  tribe, 
they  seem  to  have  had  an  extensive  encampment.  Under 
their  leader  Boiorix  they  decided  to  enter  Italy  and,  in 
this  attempt,  were  utterly  destroyed.  The  Teutoni, 
joined  by  the  Ambrones  ,  met  their  fate  at  Aquae  Sextiae 
in  Provence  in  the  year  102  B.  G. ,  the  Cimbri,  a  year 
later,  in  upper  Italy  at  Vercellae,  in  both  cases  by 
Marius.  According  to  Caesar^,  people  in  Belgium  between 
the  Eturones  and  the  Uervians,  the  Aduatuci  consist  part¬ 
ly  of  descendents  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  who  had  been 
left  as  guards  of  the  afore-ment ioned  camp. 

The  name  of  the  Ambrones  who  appear  to  have  joined 


, 
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the  Gimbri  and  the  Teutones  and  who  had  also  dwelled  in 
Jutland  still  exists  in  the  name  of  the  isle  of  Amrum, 
the  name  in  1321  was  still  Ambrum  (from  Ymbre ) « 

The  historic  encounter  of  Ariovistus  with  Caesar 
must  next  be  considered.  He  have  seen  how  the  Germanic 
tribes  spread  across  the  Rhine  into  Gaul.  As  one  of  the 
chief  and  tragic  figures  of  the  ensuing  conflict  with 
Rome  we  find  Ariovistus-^commanding  a  mixed  force  of  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  who  apparently  tried  to  settle  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine. 

Ariovistus  claimed  in  his  famous  conversation  with 

2) 

Caesar^that  they  had  entered  Gaul  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Arverni  and  Sequani  in  71  B.  0..  They  seem  to  have 
shown  themselves  unwilling  to  leave  the  land  and  finally 
settled  successfully.  They  defeated  the  Aedui  at 
Admetrobriga  on  the  Middle  Rhine  in  61  B.  C.  and  reduced 
them  to  a  client  kingdom.  Ariovistus  appeared  at  first 
as  a  political  friend  of  Rome.  But  the  threatening  stream 
of  immigrants  from  across  the  river  Rhine  and  the  calls 
for  assistance  raised  by  the  Gaulish  tribes  compelled 

Caesar  to  undertake  steps  against  Ariovistus *  it  is 

3) 

said  that  by  58  B.  C.  not  less  than  120 ,000  people  had 
newly  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  .  At  a  diet 
of  the  Gaulish  tribes  in  central  Gaul,  Caesar  promised 

0  He  .  p  .  189 
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help.  He  at  first  sent  messengers  to  Ariovistus  asking 
him  to  return  the  hostages  of  the  Aedui^and  to  br  ing  no 
more  Germanic  people  into  Gaul.  When  Ari ovist  refused 
hostilities  ensued.  Gaesar  occupied  Yesont  io  (Besancon) 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  After  sogie  careful  man- 
neuvering  a  battle  was  joined  in  southern  Alsace  which 
at  first  was  doubtful  but  finally  decided  by  the  Homan 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  P.  Crassus ,  in  favour  of 
Gaesar.  Ariovistus  fled  across  the  Rhine  and  was  not 
heard  of  again.  Gaesar  however  did  not  disturb  the  Ger¬ 
manic  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  was 
satisfied  with  having  stopped  the  flow  of  immigrants 
from  Germania  Magna R/ 

Gaesar  followed  up  the  advantage  gained.  In  57  and 
55  B.  G ^  the  Ubii  ,  living  at  the  Rhine  asked  for  assis¬ 
tance  against  the  Suebians.  So  in  55  B.  0.  he  crossed 

the  Rhine  warring  particularly  against  the  Usipetes  and 

3) 

Tencteri.  Then  he  came  into  the  land  of  the  Sugambrians. 
This  first  incursion  into  German  ia  proper  however  was 
merely  a  military  demonstrat ion  lasting  18  days.  On  his 
second  crossing  he  entered  the  valley  of  the  river  lahn. 

0 

His  topographical,  quas  i  military,  descriptions  of  the 
land  are  particularly  interesting  and  valuable.  From  now 

on  the  Roman  arms  were  repeatedly  carried  into  Germania. 

l)  Jpl.  x  .  59  G *D.B . G iiT .  31-53 ;I>iv  .Cass  .38734-50 
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The  well  known  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  show  the  forceful  impact  of  Home  on 
the  country.  Between  12  and  9  B.  0.  the  Elbe  was  reached, 
and  officially  the  province  of  Germania  extended  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  After  the  catastrophy  in  the 
Teuto burger  17a Id,  in  the  year  9  L  i.  when  Arminius  an¬ 
nihilated  the  Roman  legions  of  Q&inetilius  Varus,  Tiberius 
was  content  to  maintain  a  few  well  guarded  districts.  But 
the  general  defense  position,  the  frontier  line  was,  tfa 
the  year  16  A.  D.  the  Rhine. 

There  is  only  one  district,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  was  geographical ly  included  in  Germania  beyond 
the  Rhine  that  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  territory  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  regular  provincial  government.  This  was  the 
district  known  as  the  Agri  Decumates,  extend ing  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  recent  states  of  Baden  and  Wuerttemberg.  Its  front© 
ier  line  was  marked  by  an  artificial  line  of  defense. 

p 

Tac i t  us  remarks : 


mox  limite  acto ,  promotisque  praesidiis, 
sinu  igiperii  et  pars  provinciae  habentur’ 


The  Agri  were  wrested  from  the  Romans  only  after 
hard  and  prolongued  fighting  by  the  increasing  power  of 

the  Alemanni. 

Finally  we  aha  11  say  a  few  words  about  the  contact 
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of  Germania  with  Rome  as  it  occurred  at  the  Danube. 
Augustus  encouraged  by  Caesar’s  successes  apparently 
wanted  to  expand  the  Roman  domain  northward  beyond  the 

i) 

Danube.  Raetia  was  subjugated  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus 

2) 

in  15  B.  0.  yDrusus  built  military  roads  from  Verona  to 
Augsburg  (Augusta  Vindelicum) .  Tiberius  subjugated  the 
Vindelici  at  the  lake  of  Constance  and  incidentally  dis¬ 
covered  the  right  sources  of  the  Danube.  Against  the 

Marcomanni  in  Boiohaemum  (  —  Beheim  -  Boehmen  — )  a 

twofold  attack  was  planned,  one  from  the  west,  the  other 
proceeding  from  Cornuntum.  But  the  revolt  of  the  Pan- 
nonians  thwarted  the  scheme  and  finally  the  Danube  re¬ 
mained  the  frontier  line. 
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CHAPTER  17. 

A  brief  Archaeologica  1 
and  Philological  Review 

A.  An  Archaeological  Review. 

In  reviewing  Germania  Antiqua  and  the  north  archae- 
o log ical ly ,  however  briefly,  we  shall  have  to  reduce  the 
field  that  extends  through  relatively  great  ages  into  a 
system  of  periods.  Traditiona lly  we  have  three  great 
periods,  viz.  palaeolithic,  neolithic  and  metal  ages. 

Our  review  will  be  assisted  considerably  by  consulting 
a  part  of  the  archaeological  plan  devised  by  Miles 

Burkitt  and  V.  Gordon  Ohilde  which  appeared  in  the 

i) 

journal  ’Antiquity'  for  June  1932.  The  accompanying 
copy  of  the  part  dealing  with  the  north  of  Europe  will 
be  of  service  as  we  continue  our  review. 

The  men  of  the  older  palaeolithic  age  have  been  de¬ 
picted  as  men  who  did  not  live  long  in  one  place.  They 
remained  longer,  however,  when  from  the  stage  of  collect¬ 
ing  (hunting,  fishing)  their  livelihood  they  passed  to 
a  stage  of  agriculture  however  primitive.  The  culture 
of  the  hunters  and  collectors  shows  rather  great  con¬ 
formity  over  wide  territories  of  Europe  especially  in 
the  stone  implements  which  they  used  and  which  are 
stored  in  great  number  in  museums  .!_)  Moreover  the  caves 
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which  in  certain  places  served  as  dwelling  places  were 
occupied,  in  relatively  rapid  succession  by  various 
peoples.  Probably  towards  the  end  of  the  paLaeolithic 
age  a  certain  primitive  kind  of  garden  culture  , (the 
'Hackbau*  was  developed)  induced  people  to  stay  some¬ 
what  longer  in  one  place.  But  an  agricultural  method 
making  use  of  the  plow  is  rather  suddenly  found  in 
central  Europe,  which  may  indicate  its  importation  from 
other  regions. 

In  one  important  respect  the  palaeolithic  age 
differs  from  the  neolithic  in  that  in  the  latter  the 
roughly  hewn  stone  implements  give  way  to  artfully  ground 
stone  tools.  In  addition  palaeolithic  men  knew  nothing 
or  very  little  of  the  art  of  pottery,  while  neolithic 
men  did  know  it  very  well  indeed.  The  latest  form  of 
the  palaeolithic  culture  is  shown  in  the  period  known 
as  the  Magdalenian.  The  earliest  form  of  neolithic  cul¬ 
ture  is  represented  by  the  discoveries  belonging  to  the 

Azilian,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  culture  of  the  Mag- 

i) 

lemose  in  the  north  and  that  of  the  Kjokkenmodding . 

That  a  considerable  amount  of  agriculture  was  carried  on 
at  the  height  of  the  neolithic  age  is  shown  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  millstones  and  grain  mashers  forming  the 
contents  of  graves  of  this  period.  Even  corns  of  grain 
l)  Ka.D.A.I.  p.  4‘7. 
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or  their  imprints  were  found  in  neolithic  dwelling  places, 
ho  traces  of  any  fruit  tree  has  been  found  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  GSrmania  Anti  qua,  except  some  sort  of  an  apple 

which  accompanied  the  'Pfahlbau'  settlements  of  Alvasta 

2) 

in  Sweden  and  similar  settlements  in  Switzerland.  J  Also 
domestic  animals  the  dog,  cow,  pig,  sheep  and  goat  have 
been  ascertained  for  neolithic  times.  The  horse,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  late  comer,  neolithic  houses  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  three  regions: 

(a)  the  north  Germanic  plains,  viz.  the  foundation 
of  a  house  which  is  very  little  within  the  ground,  and 
the  structure  of  which  must  have  been  above  ground. 

(b)  The  south  and  central  parts  of  Germania  Antiqua 
inc lud  ing  Bohemia  and  ’Maehren' ,  where  the  foundation  is 
well  in  the  ground . 

(c)  The  region  of  the  Bhine  where  the  main  parts 

of  the  building  seem  to  have  been  all  above  ground.  These 
include  the  fPfahlbauten’ .  This  may  be  brought  into  con- 
neat  ion  with  chapter  If  p age  HO  where  we  discussea.  short¬ 
ly  the  house  in  Germania  Antiqua. 

If  we  can  say  that  one  characteristic  of  the  neoli¬ 
thic  age  as  against  the  palaeolithic  age  is  the  tendency 
to  pro  longue  the  stay  in  one  particular  spot,  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  believe  that  this  tendency  increased  markedly 

lj  J.  Hoops’  Heal  lex ikon  II  p.  193. 
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during  the  early  metal  periods.  According  to  E.  V/ahley 
the  neolithic  culture  of  the  north  had  towards  the 
end  of  the  neolithic  age  spread  all  over  the  north 
German  plain,  to  the  peoples  of  the  Thuringian  hills,  to 
Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Maehren,  while  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Germania  there  are  relics  of  the  peoples  of  the 
'Pfahlbauten *  and  the  peoples  of  the  ’Glockenbecherkultur 1 
But  we  cannot  speak  of  Germanic  peoples  at  as  early  a n 

23 

stage  as  this.  The  hunters  that  had  gone  north  at  a 

time  when  the  north  had  assumed  subarctic  features  were 

men  of  various  racial  origin.  It  is  only  when  greater 

homogeneity  among  people  with  a  greater  desire  for 

% 

settlements  and  some  agricultural  activity  has  developed 
that  we  can  speak  of  definite  cultural  units  which  are 
archaeo log ical  ly  recognizable.  Men  of  the  bracycephal ic 
type  probably  descendents  of  Furfooze-Grenelle  had, 
since  the  end  of  the  late  palaeolithic  age  spread  over 
the  Balkans,  Southern  Germania,  and  central  France,  to 
Holland,  the  Frisian  isles  and  partly  at  least  into  Den¬ 
mark.  Shortly  before  the  Bronze  Age  Alpine  people  spread 
to  Britain  (ca.  1800  B.  G.)  The  people  of  the  round 
barrows,  following,  in  time,  the  people  of  the  long  bar- 
rows.  As  we  have  seen  all  these  people  were  leading  a 
hard  life  until  neolithic  culture  rises  to  agricultural 
l)  ,7a.  p.  89  2j  Ua.  c.  9.  p.  181  " 
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heights,  between  4000  and  3000  B.  0*.  At  about  £500 
B.  G.  a  curious  burial  custop  reaches  the  north,  possibly 
from  the  Me d i t er r  ©.nean ,  to  southern  Scandinavia  and  north¬ 
ern  Germania.  We  speak  of  this  age  as  the  time  of  the 

1) 

Megalith  graves, “'the  first  cultural  golden  age  of  the 
north,  though  not  of  the  Germanic  north,  and  perhaps  not 
even  of  the  Indo-Germanic  north.lt- was  gradually  succeeded 
by  the  period  of  single  graves. 

The  northern  bronze  age  flourished  during  the  second 
and  part  of  the  first  pre-Ohr 1st ian  milennium.  According 

s) 

to  Wall le  there  are  centres  in  ’Schleswig-Holstein’  , 
’Mecklenburg*,  ’Pommerania’  (western)  and  on  the  isle 
of  Ruegen .  The  graves  contain  articles  of  great  beauty 
as  regards  both  form  and  ornamentation .  Pottery  is  neg¬ 
lected  for  the  sake  of  objects  in  metal. 

Iron  gains  ground  very  gradually  and  without  any 

abrupt  change.  While  further  south  in  central  Europe 

4) 

the  'Hallstatt'  culture  was  superseded  by  a  new-comer,  the 
’Iatene ’  culture,  in  the  north  an  early  and  primitive  iron 
culture  very  gradually  merged  into  a  fully  developed  iron 
period.  We  thus  have  a  distinction  between  south  and 
north  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  But  there 
is  a  third  cultural  sphere,  that  of  the  so-called  culture 
of  lausitz  (lausitzer  Kulturkre is ) ,  sometimes  called  the 

P  Ka  .1) .  A .  I .  p  .  82/  83  2)  Ma.c.9.p.l85  3)'.Va  .3 .3 
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east-German  cultural  sphere,  This  type  belongs  to  the 
bronze  and  early  Iron  period.  It  comprises  'Silesia', 
'Posen*  ,  parts  of  west  'Prussia'  ,  and  ’Pommerania'  the 
southern  half  of  the  ’Mark  Brandenburg ' ,  parts  of  'Bohemia 
'Maehren ’  and  'Poland'.  The  river  Saale  seems  to  have 
been  its  western  boundary.  It  is  surprisingly  uniform. 

It  is  recognized  hy  graves  which  contain  the  burned  re~ 

1) 

mains  of  the  people,  (Brandgraeber ) .  The  graves  them¬ 
selves  are  mounds  of  earth  or  stones  ,  or  there  are  no 
mounds  at  all.  Pottery  material  is  different  from  that 
of  the  surrounding  northern  culture  of  the  time,  and 
a  is®  differs  from  that  of  the  south.  It  appears  at  a- 
bout  1500  B.  0.  and  seems  to  come  from  a  general  south 
easterly  direction. 

The  archaeological  discoveries  present  an  extremely 
interesting  picture  which  though  somewhat  conjectural 
as  yet  may  in  time  be  confirmed  by  further  archaeological 
research.  .According  to  this  theory  the  period  around  the 
year  2000  B.  0.  was  one  of  great  commotions  among  Europ¬ 
ean  peoples  in  the  east.  Peoples  who  had  hitherto  inhabit 
ed  the  steppe- lands  of  eastern  central  Europe  and  the 
extreme  east  of  central  Asia  emigrated  from  their  homes, 
compelled,  perhaps  by  pro longued  periods  of  drought .  One 
migratory  movement  may  be  seen  to  follow  the  course  of 
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the  Danube  and  then  swinging  off  to  Thuringia  from 
where,  as  a  central  point,  lar^e  parts  of  central  Europe 
are  covered.  A  similar  movement  may  be  followed  to  the 
Baltic,  to  Lithuania,  Lett  land,  and  East-Pruss ia ,  while 
yet  another  movement  follows  the  Baltic  coast  across  the 
northern  plains  to  settle  finally  in  ’Schleswig  Holstein' 
and  '  West-Jut  land .  ’  It  is  the.n  that  a  great  change  came 
over  the  north.  Burial  customs  changed ,  though  gradual¬ 
ly  ,  and  with  two  types  existing  for  some  time  side  by 
side,  from  Megalithic  graves  to  single  graves.  Weapons 
and  pottery  assume  different  features.  These  may  have 
been  the  people  who  brought  to  the  north  an  Indo-European 
speech,  the  predecessor  of  primitive  Germanic.  They  would 
be  the  people  from  whom  mixing  with  the  earlier  northern¬ 
ers  who  perhaps  were  distantly  related  to  them,  the  Ger¬ 
manic  type  gradually  emerged,  that  is,  out  of  the  racial 
cong lomerat ion  in  the  north.  It  is  the  well  known  type 
of  the  Germanic  peoples  intensified  by  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  isolation,  for  we  have  seen  how  little  they 
enter  into  the  horizon  of  the  historic  Mediterranean 
peoples  . 
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B.  A  Philological  Review. 

If  the  theory  which  we  hinted  at  in  our  archae¬ 
ological  review  is  correct,  the  Ind o-Eur opean  parent 
language  would  have  originated  together  with  the  people, 
who  are  usually  designated  as  of  the  northern  type,  in 
the  steppelands  of  eastern  central  Europe  and  western 
central  Asia.  Prom  that  reservoir  would  have  started 
then  also  the  migrations  lento  the  Balkans,  where  mixing 
with  people  of  the  alpine,  dinar ic  and  Mediterranean; 
type  we  would  see  the  Greek  people  emerg  ing ,  in  succes¬ 
sive  migratory  waves:  Boric,  Ionic  etc.  giving  also 
rise  to  the  Thracians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Phryg¬ 
ians.  That  northern  movement  which  stopped  temporarily 
in  Thuringia,  underwent  similar  mixtures  with  people  of 
the  alpine  and  dinaric  type  with  some  Mediterranean  ad¬ 
mixture.  They  would  produce  the  Illyrians,  the  Celts  and 
the  xtalic  speaking  groups,  which  in  a  general  south 
southwestern  trek  would  gradual ly  reach  their  later  homes. 

This  theory  is  greatly  strengthened  by  comparative 
philology.  The  common  origin  of  the  main  European  lang¬ 
uages  of  to-day  from  a  common  ’ Indo-European '  mother 
language  is  hardly  questioned.  Their  relation  will  be 
seen  on  the  accompanying  sheet  hr.  B.  p./7 

We  are  here  mainly  interested  in  the  relation 
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of  Germanic  to  Indo-Eur opean .  Following  the  most 
common  division  we  may  distinguish: 

(a)  East -Germanic 

(b)  North -Germanic 

(c)  Wes t -German ic 

If  we  take  the  first  century  A.  D.  as  a  representative 
period  of  the  well  developed  Germanic  stage  we  have  in 
addition  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  to  such 
sources  as  Tacitus.  At  that  time  the  Germanic  peoples 
extended  from  southern  Scandinavia  to  central  Germania. 
In  the  north  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present-day 
Scandinavian s ,  in  ’Schleswig-Holstein’  and  to  the  south; 
and  south  east  of  it  were  such  representative  peoples  as 
the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  the  fhur ingians ,  the  Franks,  the 
Alemans  (Suabiansj  and  the  Bavarians;  in  the  region  from 
the  Oder  to  the  Vistula  sat  Burgundians  and  Vandals  and 
on  the  lower  Vistula  the  Goths.  Later  in  the  third  and 
fourth  century  came  the  crossings  to  Britain  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  English. 

Our  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  fragments  of  the  Bible  translation  which  was 
made  by  the  Arian  bishop  Wulfila  toward  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  fca.  383)  for  the  Goths  who  then  dwelled  on 
the  lower  Danube.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Vandals, 
the  Gepidae,  and  possibly  the  Burgundians  are  assumed  to 
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to  have  stood  in  close  relationship  to  Gothic.  The 
last  survival  of  Gothic  has  been  witnessed  amongst  the 
remnants  of  Goths  in  the  Crimea,  observed  and  mentioned 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  by  an  imperial  en¬ 
voy  at  Constantinople ,  the  Dutch  physician,  Ogier  Ghis- 
lain  de  Busbecq,  who  collected  some  eighty  words  of 
their  language.  Otherwise  the  east  Germanic  languages 
gradually  died  out  in  the  political  fate  of  the  east 
Germanic  peoples. 

Scand  inavian  written  literature  seems  to  have  begun 
in  the  12th  century  A.  D.  but  many  poems  are  probably 
some  centuries  older.  In  the  north  there  is  also  a 
large  number  of  runic  inscriptions  which  are  of  great 
value  for  lihguistic  purposes,  the  earliest  of  them 
dating  back  probably  to  the  fourth  century,  A.  D. . 

English,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  developed 
most  independently .  In  Frisian,  the  oldest  records  go 
back  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  chief  characteristics  which  differentiated  . 
Germanic  from  the  other  branches  of  Indo-Germanic  are: 

1.  The  Germanic  or  First  sound-shift,  known  as  Grimm's 
law  with  its  corollary  known  as  Verner's  law; 

A  recessive  fixed  accent.  The  accentuation  of  Indo- 
European,  as  in  Old  Greek } was  largely  a  pitch  accent. 
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It  was  moreover  movable  and  mi  :ht  fall  on  a  suffix 
just  as  well  as  on  the  root  of  a  word.  In  Germanic 
the  accent  became  more  and  more  fixed  and  now  falls 
always  on  the  root  syllable  of  a  word  and  stays 
there  in  dll  inflexional  forms. 

5.  The  dropping  or  weakening  of  final  inflexional  syl¬ 
lables  consequent  upon  the  exclusive  adoption  of 
stress  accent  and  the  gradual  weakening  of  vowels 
in  syllables  of  secondary  stress; 

4.  The  development  of  the  so-called  weak  declension  of 
adjectives  and  the  great  increase  of  the  weak  or  1 n' 
declension  of  nouns ; 

5.  The  development  of  the  preterite  of  weak  verbs. 

The  end  of  the  §ermanic  period,  linguistically 

speaking  may  be  given  roughly  with  the  third  century,  h.D. 

when  the  Old  High  German  and  Old.  low  German  dialects  be¬ 
gin  to  eorae  into  existence. 

The  Indo-European  parent  language  possessed  the  fol- 

Iabial- 

lowing  consonants:  Pure  ized 

labials  Dentals  Palatals  Velars  Velars 


voiceless  stops 
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voice  stops 
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aspirated  voiceless 

ph 

th 

kh 

sto  ps 

aspirated  voiced 

bh 

ah 

gh 

gh 

9*< 

stops 

voiceless  spirants 

s 

voiced  spirants 

z 

nasals 
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1 iquids 

1  ,r 

J 

sonants  and  cons on- 

w(u) 

j  (  i) 

ants 
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The  Germanic  sound-sh ift ing ,  in  the  history  of  the 
language  usually  called  Grimm's  law  refers  to  the  changes 
which  the  IndorEur opean  stops  underwent  in  Germanic.  The 
Indo-Eur opean  voiceless  stops,  p,t,k,  and  the  rare  voice¬ 
less  stops  ph,  th,  kh  ^  in  Germanic  the 
voiceless  spirants  f  ^  \  ,  Thus: 

1.  (p)  It.  pes,-0E.  fot ,  -  (GrT.Jiovg);  , 

It.  pater, -Oh.  faeder- (Skr  pitar-,Gk 
ft)  It.  tres  ,-OB.  ^ri- ( Skr  .  trayas  ,-Gk,r/>z£$  ) ;  , 

It.  frater  , -Goth  .  brcyfer-  ( Skr .  bhratar- ,  Gk 
fk)  It.  canis,-0E.  hund-(Gk.  kvtfv  ;  f 

It.  centum, -Goth,  hund  (Skr.  satam,  -Si.  zkqlzov  ); 
fph)  Sk.^oct^iv  (I  write  .scratch)  ,OE,ceorfan(to  cut, carve); 
(th)  Gk.a*cr/<r/(^7t>  (unhurt),  Goth,  ska^  jan  (to  hurt  scatle 
(kh)  Gk.rt^^  (chaff),  Goth,  ahana  (chaff) 

2.  the  I.E.  voiced  stops  b.d.g.  became  the  Germanic  voice¬ 
less  stops  p,t,k,  thus: 

(c)  It.  turba^,  OE.  /orp  ( Sk .Tvpjiij  ); 

Iith.  dubus  ,  OE.  deop  *  ,  tear) 

(d)  0.  It.  dacruma,  OE.^teagor  ( Gk . o&Kpi*  MiS . Zahre ,  HE 
It.  decern,  Goth,  taihun  ( Sk . cSiW , OE .  tyn  .UE.te**  ) 

(g)  It.  ager,  Goth,  akrs  (Sk.Se/t.a  );S k.oc#po^ 

It.  ego,  OE.  ic  (Gk.E^Ai). 

3.  The  IE  aspirated  voiced  stops  bh,  dh,  gh,  became 

first  of  all  the  voiced  spirants  F  cT  £.  Medially 

after  their  c or responding  nasals  they  then  became, 

already  in  primitive  German ic ,  the  voiced  stops 

b,  d,  g.  In  other  positions  the  change  occurred 

later.  Thus: 

(bh)  Skr.  bharami,  Goth,  bairan  (Gk  ,<f>epoj?  It.  f  ero ) 

Skr.  bhratar-,  Goth.  bro^~ar,  ( Gk  ^pa.rupwp’,  It  .frater) 


. 

. 
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(dh)  Skr.  dha  -  OE.deed.  (Gk.  r^-Q^ytoc,  It.  faoio); 

Skr.  madhyas ,  Goth,  mid j is  (Grk y  It.medius); 

(gh)  Skr.  stighnoti,  Goth,  steigan  (Gk  *j6£Qto<r,  It  .  vest  igitm 
Gk .  \o<fXo& ,  OE  geard ,  HE  yard,  HHG  Garten  fit.  hortus  ) 

The  great  exception  to  the  change  known  as  Grimm’s 
law,  viz.  Verner's  law  is  this,  that  when  medially  and 
finally,  according  to  the  original  IE  system  of  pitch 
accentuation  the  sonant  immediately  preceding  the  voice¬ 
less  stops  p,t,k,  did  not  bear  the  principal  stress  of 
the  word,  then  the  voiceless  spirants  f  /*.  ,  arising 
from  the  stops,  developed  still  further,  to  the  voiced 
spirants  ¥  d*  h  .  This  law  applies  also  to  the  spirants 
which  became  voiced  in  Germanic  to  z,  which  in  West  GerM 
manic  became  r.  The  voiced  spirants  thus  arising  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Germanic  languages  in  the  same  way,  of 
course,  as  the  voiced  spirants  whihh  had  arisen  from  IE. 
bh  ,  dh  ,  gh  . 

Skr.  sapta,  Gmc  .  *  sefun,  *  se  -£"un  ,Goth.  sibun(Sk.»cra#It-. 

septem) 

Skr . 1 impami , Gmc .* b i llfo ,  *  b  i_lIl3o  , Goth  .  bileiba  f EH G  bleiben 
Skr  .sat  am,  Gmc  .  *  *un/an,  *\undan,  OE  .hund ,  (Gk.  *  koltov, 

ur  It.  cent  urn) 

Skr  .pitar-  ,Gmc.*fa/5r  ,  *  fad  <^r ,  Goth  .fadar  ,  (Gk^r^Vlt  .pater ) 
Skr  Jvccs'ztl,  Gmc  *  s  ue_g.ru  ,OE .  sweg  er ,  OHG  swigar  ( Gk vkv/>«  ) 

Skr.  dasat  -  ,  Gmc  .  *t  e^us  ,  *  t  egus ,  OE.tig  f  Gk.hE#wfe  )  . 

Aa  regards  the  sonants  the  changes  taking  place  in 

the  transition  from  IE  to  Germanic  are  the  following:  > 

o>a  ,  It.  oc to,  Goth,  ahtaw.;  , 

3>a  ,  IE  ’‘'pater,  f  Skr  .p  i  t£r  -  ,  Gk  It .  pater ) 

Goth. fadar;  ( 

a>¥  ,  It.  mater,  OE.  mod or : 

e  >ae  ,  It.  edimus,  Gmc.^aet  - 

while  a,e , i ,u,T ,o ,u  largely  remain. 

-  - - - 


.  ,  -  . 
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Of  the  diphthoags: 

ei  >T,Gk.  <Sxzu{W  t  OE.  stTgan  fBHGr.  st  eigen) 
oi  >  a  i,Gk.  olSt ,  Goth,  wait  (EHG  weiss) 
ou>au,IE  ^roudhos,  Goth,  rau^s  (MIG  rot)  , 

while  ai,  an,  and  eu  remain. 

Of  the  sonants: 

m>  am,  IE.  ^kmtom  (m  becoming  n  by  assimilation) 

It.  centum,  Goth  hund , 

n  >  un,  IE  *dnt  -  It.  dentem  face)  Goth .  ( tooth) 

r  >  ur,  IE*prt-,  It.  portus ,  porta,  OHG  furt,KHG  Fart 
°  U.E  ford) 

1  >ul,  IE*wl<j£c?s  ,  Goth  waifs. 

In  conclusion  a  word  might  be  said  about  the  actual 
vocabulary  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  Apart  from  the  really 
indigenous  Germanic  wo rds. throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  language  there  have  been  words  borrowed  from  other 
languages;  and  this  borrowing  was  taking  place  in  pre¬ 
historic  times,  already  before  the  dif  ferent  iation  into 
the  linguistic  descendants  of  Germanic.  An  instance  of 
a  uermanic  borrowing  from  the  neighbouring  Celts  is  re ich 
originally  meaning  mighty ,  not  ’rich',  fe  may  compare 
it  with  the  It.  rex  and  we  see  it  appear  in  Celtic  names 
such  as  Vercingetor ix .  Borrowing  from  Latin  began  in  the 
general  Germanic  period  and  the  time  of  increasing  contact 
with  no  me  with  the  names  of  animals  and  plants. 
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It.  pa vo  MG  Pfaa 

It.  piper  ,  MG-  Pfeffer 

It.  planta  ,  PHG  Pf  lanze 

These  words  must  have  come  into  Germanic  before  the 
second  sound  shifting,  whereas 

Pech  from  It.  pix,  and 
Pein  from  It.  p  poena , 

must  have  entered  after.  The  borrowing  from  later  latin 
are  concerned  particularly  with  architecture,  horticulture 
cooking  and  food,  working  instruments,  table  utensils, 
and  articles  of  dress.  The  introduction  of  Ghr ist ianity , 
again,  brought  new  words  with  its  new  ideas,  both  from 
latin  and  Greek. 

As  regards  the  declension  of  nouns  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  great  number  of  cases  (at  least  9)  in 
IE  dwindles  in  Germanic  to  five.  Also  the  use  of  the 
article  is  a  feature  developed  in  the  Germanic  stage.  All 
the  levelling  out  went  on,  in  the  verb  forms .especial ly 
by  means  of  analogy,  assimilation,  gemination,  Umlaut, 
syncopation,  dropping  of  the  rounding  element  in  o*  and  u 
and  others. 

We  must  also  draw  attention  to  the  word  order  which 
in  IE  though  not  entirely  without  rules  must  have  been 
less  rigid  than  the  later  forms.  English  has  gone  the 
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longest  way  in  establishing  a  remarkable  rigidity  of 
word  order  which  in  Germanic  is  still  fairly  free.  Bat 
we  may  consider  ’Germanic’  about  half  way  between  the 
rigidity  of  English  and  the  comparative  irregularity 

of  IE. 

The  language  of  Germania  Inti qua  is  largely  the 
language  of  the  West  Germanic  peoples.  They  are  the 
people  w  o  come  into  contact  with  the  Celts  and  the  Romans 

Finally  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  change  of  the 
actual  meaning  of  words,  the  science  called  ’Semantics’ 
or  ’Semasiology’.  A  few  instances  must  suffice: 

1.  It.  paganus  fa  dweller  in  the  country) 

Eng .  pagan . 

£.  It.  v il lan us  (a  dweller  in  the  villa,  the  farm¬ 
house. 

Eng.  vi 1 le in  (in  the  sense  of  serf) 

.Another  word  which  has  had  a  very  interest  ing  history 
is  'noon'.  This  is  the  'nona  hora'  of  the  Romans,  and 
ought  therefore,  to  mean  not  mid-day,  but  three -o ’ clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cause  for  the  change  of  meaning  was 
a  strange  one.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  pious  in  early 
England  to  fast  the  whole  day  till  three,  at  least, on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  but  though  the  spirit  was  willing, 
the  flesh  was  weak,  and  by  judiciously  quickening  the  cours 
of  time,  the  holy  fathers  salved  their  consciences  and  en¬ 
joyed  their  meal  three  hours  earlier. _ _ _ _ 
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CHAPTER  18 

A  Summary  of  Part  III 
life  in  Germania  Antiq.ua. 

When  passing  in  review  the  life  in  Germania  Antiq.ua 
we  began  by  looking  at  its  social  aspects.  The  family 
was  seen  to  be  important.  But  of  greater  consequence  was 
undoubtedly  the  clan,  the  settling  community,  in  which 
the  men  played,  socially,  a  predominant  part.  There  is 
a  many-sided  interest  in  and  for  the  clan  and  there  are 
frequent  clashes  between  the  different  clans,  but  also 
sometimes  within  the  clan.  In  the  absence  of  a  ccmpre- 
hensive  stale  authority  the  disputes  are  settled  rudi- 
mentarily.  However  clashes  of  this  kind  were  perhaps 
less  frequent  than  one  might  be  led  to  suppose.  The  wife, 
though  in  the  ' Daunt'  of  the  man,  the  'pater  familiae'  - 
ruled  within  the  house  and  home.  There  was  no  conscious 
inferiority  complex  on  the  part  of  the  women.  About  the 
education  of  the  children  little  is  known.  The  boys 
were  probably  early  accustomed  to  the  hardy  life  that 
awaited  them.  Agriculture  may  be  assumed  for  all  the 
stages  of  Germania  Antiqua.  Hunting  and  fishing  were 
always  important  means  for  food  supply  and  for  pastime. 

The  servants  were  usually  well  treated.  -  larger  settled 
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The  theories  as  to  the  development  of  the  house  are  in¬ 
teresting.  Objects  of  daily  use  were  home-made.  Artisan- 
ship  and  craftsmanship  developed  at  a  late  stage,  chiefly 
in  connection  With  the  working  of  metal.  In  the  latter, 
we  may  note  Celtic  influences.  Pottery  ware  is  import¬ 
ant  for  archaeology.  Clothes  were  also  home-made,  of 
wool,  linen,  and  leather.  Pur  was  used.  Agriculture  was 
another  means  of  food  supply.  Trade  in  one  form  or  another 
was  probably  carried  on  in  all  the  stages  of  Germanic 
development.  The  trade  in  amber,  bronze,  iron,  copper, 
weapons,  gold  is  of  particular  interest.  Money  entered 
rather  late. 

There  was  no  unified  religious  system,  no  church 
in  the  later  sense.  The  subject  of  Germanic  religious 
life  awaits  further  elucidation  and  seems  to  be  rather 
complicated.  Religious  thought  may  be  said  to  be  re¬ 
flected  in  burial  customs:  the  Megalith  graves  were  gradual¬ 
ly  displaced  ty:  single  graves. Burning  the  dead  became 
fashionable  during  the  Bronze  Age  and  lasted  well  into 
the  period  of  contact  with  Rome.  Temples  and  priests 
with  locally  arranged  religious  rites  may  have  existed. 
Possibly  there  was  some  sort  of  a  religious  connection 
of  the  north  with  the  south,  at  a  very  early  stage,  per¬ 
haps  With  Greece.  Some  linguistic  evidence  might  point 
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to  this  bat  it  is  largely  conjectural.  Uor  were  the 
gods  unified  in  a  system,  for  the  whole  territory.  There 
is  a  wide  field  for  invest igation  into  the  religion  of 
the  Germanic  peoples  which  must  be  undertaken  without 
any  prejudice. 

The  legal  aspects  are  different  from  these  of  Home 
and  Greece.  Jurisdiction  popularly  centered  in  the  clan 
and  only  gradually  assumed  larger  dimensions.  Personal 
honour  was  .the  basis  stressed,  and  actions  were  judged 

accord  ingly . 

Cultural  aspects  are  noted  in  the  development  of 
poetry  which  suffered  under  the  influx  of  Chr ist ianity. 
Singing,  as  we  understand  it,  may  have  been  practised. 

There  certainly  was  some  kind  of  instrumental  music  as 
early  as  the  Bronze  Age.  Ornamentat ion  as  seen  in  pot¬ 
tery,  plaiting,  weaving,  and  the  working  of  metal  exist¬ 
ed  and  shows  a  fine  development. 

The  fate  of  the  Germanic  peoples  at  the  time  of 
their  expansion  may  be  followed  in  their  contact  with  th& 
Celts  first  and  then  with  the  soutghern  nations,  particu¬ 
larly  with  Rome.  The  Celts  were  the  chief  victims  of  this 
gradual  expansion  which  probably  reached  Thuringia  in  the  , 
fifth  century  B.  C.  In  the  second  century  B.  C.  the  :■ 

river  ’Main’  was  crossed.  During  the  first  century  Ger¬ 
manic  peoples  drifted  into  Alsace  and  were  on  the  upper 
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Rhine  and  the  upper  Danube. 

In  the  east  the  first  known  violent  encounter  was 
that  of  the  Bastarn.ians  with  Greek  colonies.  The  Gimbri 
and  Teuton!,  coming  from  Jutland,  on  a  sporadic  move  to 
the  south  and,  after  a  few  successful  encounters  with  the 
Romans,  were  utterly  defeated.  They  disappeared  from 
the  stage.  As  an  important  point  of  friction  i?e  con¬ 
sidered  then  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  Gaesar 
stopped  the  Germanic  migratory  movement  by  defeating 
Ariovistus.  Gaesar  then  attempted  some  incursions  on  the 
soil  of  Germania  proper.  His  military  expeditions  were 
followed  up  by  his  successors  until  it  looked  as  if  the 
land  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  might  become  a  Roman 
province  with  the  name  of  Germania  Magna.  The  annihila¬ 
tion  of  some  Roman  legions  in  the  ' Teutoburger  Wald1  and 
administrative  troubles  in  Rome  left  the  Rhine  as  the 
genera  1  boundary  with  the  exception  of  the  *Agri  Decumates 
between  the  angle  of  the  upper  Rhine  and  the  upper  Danube. 
The  Roman  attempts  to  ’correct1  their  Danube  frontier 


were  also  unsuccessful. 

The  life  of  the  Germanic  peoples  can  be  followed  with 
more  interest ing  and  more  reliable  detail  in  the  accumulat- 
ed  archaeological  evidence  and:,  in  some  respect  philolog¬ 
ical  ly.  Indeed,  their  development  is  spread  out  over  a 
much  longer  period  than  either  our  historical  or  cultUr  i 
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evidence.  We  noted  the  occupations  of  various  peoples, 
living  on  the  soil  of  Germania  Anti qua  from  palaeolithic 
times  onward.  We  noted  different  forms  of  culture  in 
the  traces  of  the  dwelling  places,  in  the  graves  and 
their  content,  in  objects  made  of  stone  and  metal,  and 
in  pottery.  Behind  the  finds  which  present  the  period 
around  2000  B.  G.  there  looms  the  spectre  of  a  great 
commotion  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  of  migrations 
and  radiating  culture  far  beyond  the  so-called  ’historic 
t imes ’ . 

Our  phi lolog ical  review  gave  us  the  certainty  that 
most  European  languages  were  derived  from  an  Indo-Europ¬ 
ean  parent  language.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  with 
Germanic.  At  last  we  showed  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  changes  from  Indo-European  to  Germanic. 
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EPILOGUE 

The  past  is  the  father  of  the  present.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Germanic  peoples  was  impregnated  by  their 
past  development.  How  much  of  it  was  due  to  inherent 
racial  traits,  how  much  to  the  character  of  the  physical 
surroundings :  climate,  soil,  animal  and  plant  life;  or  to 
the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  how  much  to 
outside  cultural  influences  we  have  no  certain  means  for 
measuring.  But  we  note  the  working  of  these  forces  in 
the  kaleidoscopic  change  of  the  configurational  pattern 
in  which  the  Germanic  peoples  as  groups  or  individuals 
were  placed  and  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

We  have  seen  and  observed  the  growing  of  Germania. 
What  became  of  it?  -  Gradually  the  clans  joined  to  form 
more  lasting  confederacies;  gradually  personal  leader¬ 
ship  evolved  not  only  for  purposes  of  attack  and  defence. 
We  discern  the  gradual  development  toward  the  southern 
ideal  of  state  formation,  numerous  vicissitudes  lay  in 
its  path.  Territorial  conflicts  endured  well  into  the 
20th  century.  Personal  ambitions  were  pursued  with  the 
life  blood  of  millions.  The  tendency  for  piracy  obtained 
a  new  lease  of  life  when  al  lowed  to  go  rampant  in  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  The  word  slave  changed  its  spelling 
into  working  man  .  Culture  must  be  searched  with  much 
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assiduity  among  the  deluge  of  a  thousand  and  one  futilit¬ 
ies.  Civilization  became  a  varnish,  a  glossy  coat  over 
the  incongru.it ies  of  life.  Mother  Germania  hardly  re- 
cognizes  her  children.  They  disown  her  and  quarrel  among 

themselves . 


The  restlesness  of  the  east  Germanic  peoples  led 
them  across  the  south  European  stage,  only  to  be  swallow© 
ed  up  in  the  teeming  multitudes  that  thrive  in  the  sub¬ 
tropical  regions  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  old  home, 
in  the  north,  the  Scandinavian  states  and  Denmark,  with 
Iceland,  Greenland  as  secondary  settlements  emerged  from 
the  common  ground.  Viking  enterprise  reached  out  as  far 
as  Constant  inop le  and  the  north  .American  continent  and 
was  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation  of  Russia.  A 
late  migration  settled  Britain.  The  Frisians  as  early 
traders  bequeathed  a  valuable  inheritance  to  Hanseatic 
endeavour.  The  Francs  established  themselves  well  in  the 
land  of  the  Gauls,  taking  over,  wholesale,  Roman  provin¬ 
cial  civilization,  culture  and  administration  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  future  growth  and  greatness.  In  Germania 
the  state  development  was  belated.  As  Ariovistus  was  no 
national  leader,  and  failed  to  rise  to  national  importance 
so  Arminius  is  reported  to  have  failed,  if  ever  he  attempt 
ed  t  o  consolidate  Germania  or  a  part  of  it.  Mar  bod-,  ruler 


of  the  Marcomanni,  harried  by  Rome,  withdrew  from  the 
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Danube  and  consolidated  his  ^  eople  within  the  limits 
of  the  ’Hercynian  Forest* ,  in  Bohemia,  which  later  was 
inundated  by  the  Slavs.  The  Alemanians  obtained  separate 
and  temporary  renoun,  as  did  some  other  minor  consolidated 
confederacies.  The  Batavians  for  some  tire  maintained 
themselves  at  the  Rhine|delta.  But  a  great  part  of  the 
Saxons  was  politically  absorbed,  as  were  also  the  Suabians 
and  Aleman i  in  the  great  state  of  Charlemagne,  from  which 
southern  Germania  rose  again  in  the  wake  of  an  accidental 
dynastic  separation. 

The  southern  state  ideals ,  perhaps  a  natural  step  in 
the  growth  of  human  settlements,  was  taken  up  with  vigour 
in  the  nearer  north  and  finally  embodied  in  it  the  grand 
ideal  synthesis  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

As  we  observe  the  history  of  Europe  from  ca.  1000 
B.  C.  to  ca.  500  A.  D.  we  see  the  two  great  powers:  Rome 
and  Germania.  The  Celts  have  passed  the  zenith  of  their 
pre -historic  power.  The  Greeks  were  wrapped  up  in  their 
oriental  connections.  The  Slavs  awoke  at  a  later  stage. 
Rome  looked  northward,  Germania  looked  southward.  When 
the  inevitable  clash  came,  Rome  succeeded  temporarily  in 
staying  the  flood  .  But  new  waves  from  the  east  broke 
through  to  the  heart  of  Rome.  If  Rome  broke  down  physi¬ 
cally,  so  only  to  rule  henceforth  in  its  institutions, 
over  the  peoples  of  the  north. 
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At  the  time  of  Rome’s  greatest  weakness,  the  rankling 
weed  of  Christianity  gained  ground.  Clinging  to  military 
and  trading  trains,  in  the  footsteps  of  Roman  adminis¬ 
trators,  it  wormed  its  way  to  the  north Pspreading  like 
a  contagious  malady,  smothering  Germania  Antiqua  in  its 
stupefying  embrace  of  s in-eonsciousness  and  other-world - 
mindedness,  corrupting  honour  into  meekness  and  shame, 
pride  into  submissiveness  and  tears. 

The  attempered  synthesis  of  Christianity  and  the 
nort.  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  It  will  end 
definitely  when  once  Rome  overcomes  Rome. 

And  a  new  synthesis  will  have  to  be  built  up  com¬ 
prizing  the  finest  elements  of  the  Eellemic  world,  of 
Rome,  of  Germania,  and  of  those  of  her  eastern  and 
western  neighbours,  assisted  by  the  magnificent  network 
of  our  new  material  development. 


l)  Ha  .  K .  o  .  1 . 
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VI  . 

Hote  Ur.  1. 

THE  AMBER  TRADE .  * 


If  a  stranger  had  come  to  RQme  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  A.  D.  he  womld  probably  have  looked  at 
the  displays  of  numerous  jewellers*  shops  that  skirted 
the  Forum  and  the  'Field  of  Mars’.  Among  the  displays  he 
might  have  noted  pretty  and  clear  ornamental  stones  of 
a  yellow  or  yellowish-red  hue,  either  rough,  or  nicely 
worked  into  all  kinds  of  patterns.  It  was  not  consider¬ 
ed  as  precious  as  pearls  or  diamonds,  but  yet  admired  by 
many  for  the  fine  lustre  which  it  could  obtain  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert  artisan.  It  was  amber.  There  were 
cheap  things  for  simple  girls  from  the  country,  strung 
in  rows,  there  were  expensive  kinds  of  elaborate  work¬ 
manship.  There  was  also  refuse  which  might  be  burned 
like  incense  and  then  spread  an  agreeable  odour.  There 
were  tales  about  magic  qualities,  especially  when  rubbed. 
It  then  attracted  fine  particles  of  other  material.  A 
wonderful  stone. 

If  the  stranger  had  asked  the  jeweller  what  he  knew 
about  the  origin  of  this  marvellous  stone,  the  merchant 
would  probably  have  hesitated  to  give  a  s tra ighforward 
answer,  for  he  was  not  likely  to  divulge  his  business 
secrets.  Friends  might  have  directed  the  inquisitive 
stranger  to  the  custodian  of  the  library  in  the  temple 
of  Augustus  just  around  the  corner.  There  he  would  have 
found  the  great  work  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  a  sort  of  small 
encyclopaedia  containing  everything  known  about  the 
natural  sciences.  It  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time 
and  even  now  forms  an  inestimable  source  of  information. 
What  our  stranger  might  have  read  in  it  was  probably 
everything  the  ancient  world  knew.  But  Pliny  himself 
remarks  that  much  of  this  knowledge  is  doubtful. 

Some  thought  amber  was  mined,  but  where,  they  hardly 
knew.  Others  connected  it  with  the  water  -  somehow.  A 
few  said  it  was  found  around  the  northern  ocean.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  man  only  known  to  cultured  people,  Pytheas ,  it 
was  found  in  a  large  estuary  far  away  in  the  north,  in  the 
country  of  the  ’Guttones'.  Perhaps  it  was  washed  ashore 
with  great  floods  that  were  said  to  occur  there.  There 
was  said  to  be  so  much  of  it  that  the  natives  used  it  like 
firewood.  Pliny  says  that  there  is  a  chain  of  islands 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Germania  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhenus  river  and  the  Oirnbrian  Promontory.  One  of 
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the  islands  was  even  called  ’Glaesaria*  or  ’Glesaria' 
because  amber  was  found  there.  During  the  reign  of  hero 
a  Roman  knight  was  sent,  a  certain  Julian us,  who  had 
charge  of  a  gladiatorial  show.  lie  went  in  quest  of  am¬ 
ber  and  penetrated  across  the  continent  of  -Germania  to 
the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  distant  600  Roman  miles  from  Carnuntum  in  Pan- 
nonia,  whence  he  had  set  out.  He  did  reach  the  ocean  and 
brought  back  enormous  quantities  of  amber  so  that  the  very 
nets  which  protected  the  spectators  from  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  arena  were  studded  with  it,  the  largest  stone  not 
weighing  less  than  15  pounds.  The  choice  of  Carnuntum 
as  a  starting  point  might  suggest  that  an  amber  trade 
already  existed  with  the  amber  lands  there.  Moreover, 
Pliny  indicates  very  distinctly  that  amber  was  first 
brought  to  the  south  through  Pannonia,  and  that  it  was 
then  carried  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  where  it 
was  so  long  supposed  to  be  found  or  produced.  Of  course 
some  of  the  trade  may  have  been  in  Phoenician  hands  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  some  may  have  come  south  on  the 
overland  trade  routes  which  reached  the  Mediterranean 
coast  at  Mars  ilia. 

As  to  the  actual  places  where  amber  may  have  been 
found  we  know  now  that  there  were  some  minor  deposits 
in  Sicily,  in  Roumania,  and  at  the  coast  of  the  north 
Sea.  But  the  place  of  greatest  abundance  was  and  still 
is  the  shore  of  the  eastern  Baltic  .  The  origin  of  amber 
objects  found  in  the  south  may  be  ascertained  by  the  con¬ 
tent  of  an  acid  which  is  greater  in  the  Baltic  amber. 
Tacitus  seems  to  have  had  better  knowledge  when  he  stated 
that  amber  was  found  in  the  country  of  the  lestyans ,  in¬ 
habiting  the  right  shore  of  the  Suevian  sea.  It  was 
then  called  ' g 1 esurn 1  a  term,  connected  probably  with  the 
German  word  '§las*.  But  a  trade  route  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  proceeding  from  the  Citobric  Promontory  south,  by 
means  of  which  gold  in  spiral  rings,  bronze  and  bronze 
objects  came  north  in  exchange  for  amber. 

Amber  has  been  discovered  in  palaeolithic  caves  in 
'Maehren' ,  in  the  Gudenus  cave  in  ’Biederoesterreich’ , 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  France.  It  is  missing  in  the 
mesolithic  age,  but  abundant  in  neolithic  times.  In 
southern  Europe  it  was  discovered  in  tombs  of  Pylos, 
Mycene,  but  not  in  Troy  and  Cypria.  In  Egypt  it  was 
known  before  the  18th  dynasty,  in  Crete  in  the  graves 
of  Phaistos.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  similar 
finds  can  be  definitely  ascertained  for  Assur. 
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In  neolithic  times  small  objects,  imitations  of 
axes,  hammers,  etc.  were  made  and  probably  worn  as 
charms.  According  to  Boelsche,  (Im  Bernste inwa Id) 
amber  is  the  exudation  of  diseased  pine  trees  related 
to  our  ' pinus  silvatica'  and  the  Amer ican-As iat ic  'parrya* 
The  disease  must  have  involved  whole  forests  and  caused 
an  enormous  production  of  resinous  material,  possibly  as 
early  as  the  Tertiary.  The  forests  may  have  stood  at  a 
coast.  The  material  was  then  washed  away  and  f inal ly 
formed  the  sediment  of  the  eastern  Baltic  coast  together 
with  other  material.  It  lies  partly  rather  deep  under 
the  surface.  At  the  point  where  the  amber  conta  ining 
stratum  is  exposed  to  the  sea,  it  is  broken  and  washed 
off  and  rises  to  the  surface  where  it  is  thrown  on  the 
shores  by  the  waves. 


Following:  W.Bolsche:  Im  Bernste  inwa  Id . 

tr.Koss  inna :  Deutsche  Vorgeschichte 
G.Koss inna :  Ursprung  und  Verbretung 
d er  G e rrnanen , pp . 5 1 , 52 , 00 , 6 1 , 207 , 

2  Is ,23 L ,244,289 ,290,276 ,244,296 , 
353 . 

Fr .Kauffman n:  Deutsche  Altertumskunde 
fe  L6  .  e  rns t e  i  nhand e  1 . 
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Note  Nr.  2 
THE  NAME.  XJ 


I 


The 


invest igated 


name  of  the  Germanic  peoples  has  been  variously 
and  interpreted . y  it  must  be  born  in  mind 
that  there  never  was  a  compact  cultural  or  political  unity, 
and  that  the  Germanic  peoples  probably  were  not  conscious 


of  any  unity 
common  name  to 
or  clan  names. 


among 


themselves.  They  therefore  had  no 


give 


to  themselves  outside  their  own  tribal 


Strabo  suspected  that  the  Homans 
’Germani'  as  the  genuine  people,  i.e. 


designated  the 


the 


ina  1 
now , 


genuine  or 


or  ig- 


Celts.  But  this  assumption  can  hardly  be  maintained 


Tacitus,  believes  that  in  his  time  the  name  was  com¬ 
paratively  recent  and  first  applied  to  a  tribe  called  the 
'Tungri'.  They  later  on  crossed  the  Rhine  and  warred 
against  the  GaulS .  Then,  out  of  fear  of  the  other  tribes 
across  the  Rhine,  the  whole  nation  was  called  ’Germani’ 
and  finally  they  themselves  used  that  name. 


fragment 


of  Poseidonius  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
name  ’Germani'  came  into  general  use  in  Rome  afcout  80  B .  C 
but  Gicero  in  56  B.  0.  still  speaks  of  the  Germani  as  if 
they  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls. 


Muellenhoff  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  is 


Oelt ic  in 


origin . 


or 


connects 
■‘■ermiones  . 


Zluge 


the  name  with  that  of  the  Ermiones, 


According  to  an  inscription  with  regard  to  the 
victory  of  Marcel lus  at  Clastidium  in  222  B.  G.  (Be  Galleis 
Insubribus  et  Germaneis). 


Accord  ing  to.  Neckei  the  name  was  already  known  in 
the  third  century  B.  G. 


Pliny  speaks  of  the  'Oretani  qui  et  Germani 


i 


1  Ka.  G.  pp. 142-146. 


X  . 

oognominantur * .  According  to  Uorden  these  Germani  were 
a  subsidiary  tribe  of  the  Oretani .  To  the  north  of  them 
were  Celtic  tribes,  and  doubtless  some  mixture  took  place 
It  is  quite  probable  that  these  Cretan i-Germani  were  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Tungri  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (qui 
primi  Rhenum  transgress i  Gallos  expulerint  ac  nunc  Tungri 
tunc  Germani  vocati  sint) 

In  the  Hildebrands lied  we  have  the  line  fchua  ist 
mir  al  irmindeot’  which  would  support  Kluge's  view;  but 
we  have  to  consider  the  rather  late  origin  of  the 
Ho  Id  e  b r and! i e d . 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Romans  obtained 
their  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Germanic  peoples  in 
general  from  the  Gauls  in  Gaul,  The  Romans  would  pick 
up  the  name  which  the  Gauls  gave  to  their  neighbours 
across  the  Rhine.  It  was  probably  not,  at  first,  the 
name  for  the  whole  nation  but  for  some  part.  The  general 
ization  is  similar  to  the  French  name  ’Allemands1  which 
evidently  at  first  designated  only  the  Germanic  $ribe 
of  the  Alemani.  The  tribe  first  bearing  the  name 
'Germani'  probably  is  one  that  had  settled  in  the  forest 
of  the  Ardennes  and  was,  at  the  time  of  Caesar,  already 
celticized  to  a  great  extent. 


*/  E.  Uorden:  Die  germag^r.g||ch  in  Tacitus  Germania 

T.  E.  Kaizen:  Die  Germanen.  pp.  142  -  146 

G.  Ste inhausen:  Germ.  Kultur  i.d.  Urzeit,  pp. 56-59 

X.H.We Is : - Germanische  Yorzeit,  p.  167 

Hue li enhof f :  Deutsche  Altertumskunde ,  pp, 188-206 

h.  Kuch:  Deutsche  3tammeskunde ,  pp.60,61 

J.  Hoops:  Re a  Hex  ikon,  11,182/3. 


Rote  Ur.  3, 

THE  RUBES  ^ 


The  runic  alphabet  is  made  up  of  24  s igns ,  It  has 
been  called  'common  Germanic '  ( Geme ingermanisch } ,  be¬ 
cause  certain  Germanic  nat ions  have  been  found  to  use 
it  who  belong  to  the  three  divisions:  East -Germanic , 

West  Germanic  and  Borth-Ge'rmanic. 

The  oldest  runic  inscription  of  which  we  have  a  ac¬ 
knowledge  are: 

1.  On  a  golden  neckring  found  in  the  village  of 
Pietroassa  (Walachia),  the  'Buccarest  Ring’  with 
the  inscription  GUTAR(E)  JOWI  KAILAG  (sacred  to 
Jupiter  (Thonar)  of  the  Goths); 

2.  On  an  iron  spearhead  inlaid  with  silver  from  Kovel 
(Wolhynia)  with  the  inscription  Falaris 

which  may  be  a  name. 

3.  On  an  iron  spearhead  from  Muencheberg  (Brandenburg) 
with  the  inscription:  RARJA,  probably  also  a  person's 
name . 

4.  On  a  golden  ring  from  Koerlin  (Pommerania)* 

5.  On  a  clasp  from  Ere ilaubersheim  (Rheinhessen)  The 
inscription  as  far  as  it  is  legible  reads:  BOSO  WRAET 
RU BA  (Boso  scratched  the  runes): 

6.  On  a  clasp  from  Char nay  (Dept.  C$te  d'or,  probably  of 
Burgundian  origin.  The  inscription  is: 

r i) p  i'  r< \ p  Hti  rJ  -rwxt'r  $  r h 

7.  On  a  clasp  from  Bordendorf  (Bavaria); 

8.  On  a  clasp  from  Engers  (Rhineprov inc e ) ; 

9. )0n  two  clasps  from  Bezenye  (Hungary) 

10. ) 

! 


11.  On  a  second  clasp  from  Bordendorf; 


. 


JU  % 


fhl>^R<XPN+llisMAlX 

F  If  Th  A  R  C(KJ  5  W  H  N  1  J  *  ?•*>  Z- 


x  t  &  n  n  r  s  s  ixi 

S  T  3  £  n  L  NS  O  X) 


acc.  &  <5.  S/6t',^*uSfrw  ;  ^CA^i.  Kct/fc**  d/A  p.  ill 


X  1  1  . 


12.  On  a  fragment  from  Ems  (Nassau.) ; 

13.  On  a  round  clasp  from  Qsthofen  (Rheinhessen) 

14.  On  a  round  clasp  from  Balingen  (Wuerttemberg ) 

15.  On  a  clasp  from  Friedberg  (Oberhessen) 

The  exhibits  1  and  2  are  Gothic,  6  is  probably 
Burgundian,  all  others  are  Wes t-Germanic  . 

The  north  has  more  evidence  of  runic  inscript  ions . 

The  ' Egg j urn  Stone'  in  Norway  has  the  longest  inscription, 
about  200  runes,  but  is  probably  as  late  as  700  A  *B.  A 
very  old  northern  inscription  has  been  found  on  a  spear¬ 
head  from  0vre  Stabu  in  Krist iansamt ,  Norway.  It  may  go 
back  as  far  as  250  A.B.  The  territory  of  the  Banish 
moors  have  yielded  much  in  this  respect.  These  are  the 
'Nydam  Boats'  of  about  375  to  400  A.  D.  The  oldest 
northern  ran o5  seem.  10'be  that  from  Torsberg,  and 

it  is  very  imp  Ox  tani  : 

owb/u/e war  ni  wajemarir 

( Wul/Tu^fewar  the  blameless  possesses  this) 

Finally  we  must  mention  the  golden  horn  from  Gallehus 
in' Schleswig '  ,  go  ing  back  to  425  A.  I).,  with  the  following 
inscript  ion: 

EX  HIEWAGASTIR  HOLT  I  JAR  IiORNA  TAWIBO 

(I  Hlegestr  from  Holt  made  this  horn) 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  oldest  northern  runes 
are  abou,;  of  the  same  age,  or  slightly  later,  than  Gothic 
inscriptions .  According  to  O.V.  Friesen's,  and  others, 
the  runic  script  is  a  Gothic  creation.  Br .  Andread 
Heusler  says  that  the  script  came  to  the  north  not  later 
than  300  A.  B.  He  assumes  that  the  7/est-Germani c  people 
had  obtained  it  from  the  north,  but  owing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Batin  its  use  did  not  become  general  with  them. 

According  to  Sal in's  theory  the  Germanic  peoples 
learned  the  letters  in  the  second  and  third  century  A.  B. 
in  the  countries  immediately  north  and  north-west  of  the 
Black  Sea  while  being  in  contact  with  the  classic  world, 
especially  with  the  Greek,  and  during  a  period  of  cultural 
development.  V.  Friesen  supports  Sal  in's  theory.  There 
are  probably 
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16  letters  from  the  Greek  alphabet, 

8  letters  from  the  Greek  or.  latin, 

4  letters  certainly  from  Latin 
1  letter  possibly  from  Latin 

Those  Germanic  people  particularly  connected  with 
the  north  would  be  the  Heruli. 

Another  theory  shows  a  Danubian  road  of  spread  to 
the  West-germanic  peoples. 

The  word  'runa'  is  probably  older  than  the  script 
named  after  it.  In  later  Uorweigian  ,  ’runa’  means  ’to 
practise  sorcery'.  In  OF.  ’runof  meant  an  old  song;  in 
Gmc.  it  was  a  noun  too,  while  AS.  shows  ’reonian',  to 
murmer,  and  UHG  ’rienen'  =  IJHG  jammern. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  word  stood,  in  its  oldest 
meaning,  in  connection  with  sorcery,  *Weissagung’  etc. 

As  Tacitus  mentions.  The  branch  of  a  wild  fruit  tree 
was  cut  off  and  cut  or  broken  into  little  sticks  on  which 
were  signs  and  symbols.  These  were  strewn  over  a  linen 
cloth.  Someone  gifted  with  the  ’runic  art’  lifted  some 
rune  u^  and  held  it  uxj  three  times,  thereupon  giving  has 
explanat ion. 

The  theory  of  the  runes  coming  into  being  as  a  script 
with  Greek  and  Latin  admixtures  in  south  eastern  Europe 
has  held  good  so  far  because  no  earlier  inscriptions  of 
this  kind  have  been  discovered. 


$  K.H.Wels:  German ische  Vorzeit  pp.  50;  103/4 

G.  Steinhausen :  Germ.  Kultur  i.d.  Urzeit ,pp . 112-115 
A.  Kessler:  Die  altgerm  Dichtung,  pp.  £1-25 
T.E.Karsten:  Die  Germanen ,  pp .  157-169. 

G.Kossinna:  Die  deutsche  Vorgesch.  pp.17,194. 
ochutte :  Our  forefathers,  pp .53 ,235 . 

J.  Hoops;  Reallexikon  4,  pp .  5-51. 
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Hote  Nr.  4. 

MUSIOAI  INSTRUMENTS.  ^ 


Beside  the  'lure'  we  should  mention  horns  of  wood 
and  whistles  which  may  have  been  used  before  metal  objects 
were  manufactured.  Some  of  the  horns  were  probably  imita¬ 
tions  of  he  horns  of  cattle.  Trumpets  found  had  a  length 
of  about  £  m  and  weighed  from  3  to  6  pounds.  They  were 
obviously  not  only  used  for  signalling.  They  are  shown 
on  rock  engravings  of  a  very  early  date.  Of  the  lures 
25  spec  imeas  have  been  recovered  so  far  and  it  seems  that 
they  were  used  in  pairs.  The  bronze  sheeting  is  extremely 
f ine  ,  1  to  1 ,  5  mm. 

^  -  Hoops .Reallexikon ,3 ,pp . 286 , 287 . 

K.H.  .'.'els  .Germ.  Yorzeit  ,p  .99  . 

G.Kossinna:  Deutsche  Yorgesch .pp . 74/75 . 

Note.  Nr.  5. 

A  LIST  OF  GERMANIC  TRIBES  IN  GURILANIA  ANT  I  QUA . 


1.  The  Ubii:  formerly  on  the  river  Main,  later  round  the 

Taunus  Mountains  and  tn  the  valley  of  the 
lahn.  Agrippa  ca  .  40  B.  0.  settled  them 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Their 
chief  place,  the  'oppidum  Ubiorum’  was  in 
48  A. Di changed to’ Go  Ionia  Agr  ippinens  ium’ 
the  Cologne  of  to-day. 

2.  The  Ghatti:  Probably  originally  from  the  interior 

of  Germania.  At  the  time  of  Caesar  they 
were  found  to  the  north-east  of  the  Ubii, 
around  the  rivers  ’Eder*  and  ’Fulda’.  It 
is  possible  that  their  name  has  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  present  appellation  of 
'Hessen ’ . 

3.  The  Mattiaci:  They  took  up  the  land  evacuated  by  the 

Ubii,  on  the  river  ’Main’.  In  their  ter¬ 
ritory  lay  the  'fontes'  or  'aquae  Mattiacae' 
the  7/iesbaden'  of  to-day. 


I 


. 
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4.  The  Sugambri:  Together  with  the  Usipetes  and 

Tenoteri  they  v;ent  on  raiding  expeditions 
into  Gaul,  One  of  these  is  well'knownto 
have  taken  place  in  16  B.  C.  They  resisted 
the  Romans  with  all  their  might  but  were 
finally  subdued.  Except  for  a  few  remain¬ 
ing  parts  they  were  all  settled  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  below  the  Ubii  by 
Tiberius  in  8  B.  0. 

5.  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri:  Coming  from  the  north  they 

spread  and  occupied  the  vacant  land  of 
the  Sugarmbri .  Probably  they  originally 
sat  north  of  the  river  'lippe'  from  where 
they  emigrated  on  account  of  oppressions 
caused  by  Suebian  tribes.  They  had  the  in¬ 
tention  of  settling  in  Gaul  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  Caesar  in  the  winter  56  to  £5  B.C. 

6.  The  Tubantes:  A  minor  tri&e  who  had  ptobably  joined 

the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri.  The  name  may 
be  understood  to  mean  'those  living  in 
two  cantons ' . 

7.  The  lifers i  and  Chattuari:  To  the  east  of  the  Sugambri 

beyond  the  ’Silva  Caesia' ,  at  the  upper 
’Riihr’  .  They  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  punitive  expedition  arranged  by 
German icus  who  surprised  them  in  their 
sanctuary  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
’Tanfana’ ,  perhaps  the  centre  of  a  cult- 
union.  The  Chattuari  who  seem  to  have  had 
connection  with  the  Mars i  appear'  as  a 
section  of  the  Francs  and  settled  later 
between  ’Maas’  and  Rhine,  Their  name  is 
known  as  Haetware  in  Beowulf,  where  Hygelac 
(Chochi laicus }  is  depicted  as  fighting  them. 
In  MHG  the  r.ame  appears  as  Hazzoari. 

8.  The  Bructeri:  Originally  they  sat  to  the  north  of  the 

Tencteri.  When  these  moved  they  took  over 
their  land.  Dr us us  in  12  B.  C.  had  a  naval 
encounter  with  them  on  the  Ems  .  They  final¬ 
ly  enter  the  political  union  of  the  Francs. 


« 
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9.  The  Ohamavi :  Formerly  to  the  east  of  the  upper 
’Jissel’.  They  spread  to  the  west  and 
enter  the  political  union  of  the  Francs 
while  their  original  home  is  taken  over 
by  Saxons. 

10.  The  Batavi  and  their  Sub -tribes:  Caesar  knew  the 

’Insula  Batavorum*  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine.  They  claimed  to  be  descendents 
of  early  Chatti.  They  had  frequent  al¬ 
liances  with  the  Romans,  and  succumbed 
early  to  Roman  cultural  influences.  Con¬ 
nected  with  them  were  the  Cannenef ates , 
the  Texuandri,  the  Marsaci,  or  Marsacii, 
and  the  Stur i i. 

11.  The  Frisii  or  Frisiones:  They  held  the  territory 

at  the  coast  fram  the  Rhine  to  the  Sms. 

12.  The  Ampsivarii  and  Chasuarii:  To  the  east  of  the 

Frisiones  at  the  lower  lias.  The  latter 
sat  to  the  north  of  the  Bructeri,  at  a 
small  river  called  ’Basse’. 

IS.  The  Cheruaci:  To  the  northwest  of  the  ’Harz’  and 

along  the  Weser.  They  seem  to  have  been 
at  the  time  of  Armani us ,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  consolidated  conf  ederacy . 
They  lost  themselves  however,  in  internal 
strife  and  petty  warfare  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  rivals. 

14.  The  Fosi;  Kalukones,  Bulgubnii,  Chaimai,  L'erter- 
eanoi  and  Bandutoi,  probably  neighbours  and 

’Schicksalsgenossen' of  the  Cherusci,  later 
settled  somewhere  around  the  town  of 
Magdeburg . 

15.  The  Angrivarii:  To  the  north  of  the  Cherusci  in  the 

low  lying  parts  of  the  Weser  valley.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  they  appear  as  Angrarii, 
Angarii,  or  ’Sngern’  united  with  the  Baxons. 

16.  The  Chauci:  At  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  from  Eras 

to  Elbe.  According  to  Pliny  the,,  had 
’ Pfahlbauten ' .  They  were  subdued  by  Dr us us 
but  gained  their  independence  again  very 
soon,  and  even  undertake  plundering  expedi¬ 
tions  into  Homafl  territory.  They  probably 


, 
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joined  the  FrancS. 

L7.  The  Franc  i:  They  seem  to  have  come  from  a  home  be¬ 
tween  Ems  and  Elbe,  With  their  spread  to¬ 
wards  the  west  is  connected  the  name  of 
the  Salii,  possibly  originally  a  tribe 
at  the  'Jissel'.  They  are  the  people  that 
war  almost  continually  against  Home  at  a 
later  period  than  the  Cherusci  and  succeed 
in  abolishing  the  domination  of  Gaul  by 
the  Homans  where  they  establish  themselves. 
Franconian  territory  may  even  today  be 
traced  from  the  ’Fichte Igeb irge '  along 
'Main'  and  'Rhine'  down  to  the  coast  in 
northern  'Baden'  and  in  'Belgium'. 

18.  The  Sax one s .  The  oldest  home  of  the  Saxons  probably 

was  our  present-day  Holstein.  I'hey  were 
called  Saxons,  on  account  of  their  nation¬ 
al  weapon,  the  ' sahs ' .  Possibly  the  old 
full  form  of  the  name,  was  1 Sahsa-genautos 1 
the  'sword  companions'.  Already  at  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Julianus  ca.  360  A.D. 
the  Saxons  seem  to  have  consolidated  into 
a  powerful  confederacy  in  contact  with  the 
Francs.  They  had  settlements  even  in 
France  at  the  north  coast,  the  * litus 
Saxon icum ' ,  later  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ioire. 

19.  The  Anglii  (AS.  engle):  to  the  north  of  the  Saxone§, 

in  Schleswig. 

20.  Oimbri,  Teutoni,  Ambrones:  In  Jutland  and  possihly 

on  the  western  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

21.  The  Euroses  and  narudes  or  Charades :  Probably  in 

Denmark. 

22.  The  Aviones  and  Saba  ling ioi:  On  the  north  Frisian 

islands  and  the  neighboruing  coast  lines. 

23.  The  Yarini  or  Yarni  (AS.  Waernas ) :  From  their  home 

in  Jutland  they  migrated  to  Thuringia, 
Evidence:  the  'lex  Angliorum  et  Weri norum 
hoc  est  Thringorurn'  . 


' 
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24.  The  Jutae  (Ytan,  Ytas,  Yte)  :  They  are  mentioned 

in  Widsict,  in  Denmark. 

25.  The  Eruii  or  Heruli:  On  the  Danish  Isles. 

26.  The  Semnanes :  Probably  connected  with  the  Suebi. 

They  occupied  the  Land  between  Elbe  and 
Oder.  later  they  appear  to  occupy  new 
homes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Thuring- 
ian  forest,  where  they  advance  across  the 
Dimes  to  the  lake  of  Constance. 

27.  The  Suebi:  A  name,  at  first  ap  plied  to  a  tribe, 

later  to  a  confederacy.  Possibly  the 
original  home  was  also  the  north,  at  the 
river  ’Eider ' . 

28.  The  A lamann i :  Probably  descen&ents  of  the  Semnones. 

Their  former  connection  with  the  Suebi  is 
shown  by  the  recent  appellation  ( '  Schwab  en T 

29.  The  Marcomanni:  Probably  belonging  to  the  Suebi. 

One  part,  the  Suebi  Mfcretes  (dwelling 
near  the  river  Reckar)  are  subjected  to 
Roman  dominion,  another  part  settled  in 
Bohemia.  In  the  6th  century  they  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  Danube  and  spread  as  ’Baioarii 
(Bavarians)  to  the  east  of  the  Suebi  and 
A lama nn i . 


30. 

The 

■^uadi:  Of  Suebian  origin.  Coming  from  the 

river  *Ma in’  they  later  settle  in  ’Maehren’ 

31. 

The 

Kamboi  and  Rakatai:  At  the  Danube. 

32. 

The 

Raristi:  At  the  river  ’Regen’,  a  tributary 

the  Danube. 

of 

33. 

The 

Ermunduri  or  Herianndiir  i:  Between  the  *Harz ' 

and 

the  'Erzgebirge*  probably  reaching  as 
far  as  the  upper  ’Main*. 


34.  The  Dangobardi:  Possibly  of  Suebian  origin.  They 

are  first  noti  ced  as  inhabiting  the  left 


, 


. 
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bank  'of  the  Elbe,  to  aching  the  Ohaaci. 
legendary  evidence  would  point  to  Scandin¬ 
avia,  as  an  earlier  home.  Allegedly  ow ing 
to  a  flood  in  379  A.  D.  they  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  were  for  some  time  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  between  Elbe  and  Oder.  later  they 
are  found  in  Silesia,  move  then  to  lower 
Austria  and  ’Maehren’ .  Under  their  king 
Audoin  they  obtain  the  territory  of  Pan- 
nonia  vacuated  by  the  Goths  and  enter 
Italy  in  568  A .  D. 

35.  The  East-Germanic  tribes: 

The  Goths  (Ostrogothae  and  Wisigothae) 

The  Gepidae 

The  Rugii  (Ulmerugi,  A3.  Hoimryge } 

The  Sidonoi  and  Farodinoi,  at  the  Baltic  coast. 

The  Bur gundi ones ,  to  the  east  of  the  Semnones; 

The  Vandali,  to  the  west  of  the  upper  Vistula 

The  Sciri,  at  the  lower  Danube; 

The  Bastarnae. 

36.  The  north -German  ic  Tribes: 

The  Suiones; 

The  Gautoi  or  Ghaidinoi; 

The  Banoi  (Dani,  Banir,  MEG.  Tene )  ; 

The  Ros , 

The  Markamenn,  round  the  Waener  lake 

The  Vi  :verjar,  Ragnaricii,  Raumar iki ; 

The  Upp lendingar ,  Heidnir,  Grenir,  Egdir,  and  JIM 

The  Rygir,  Hordar,  Sygnir  and  Firdir; 

The  Haleygir,  the  most  northerly  known  tribe. 


^  R.  Much:  Deutsche  5ta»®t*.eskunde ,  and  F. 

Kauffmann:  Deutsche  A  It ertumskunde  I ,pp .315-416 . 


Bote  Ur.  6. 


A  LIST  CF  CEITIC  NEIGHBOURS.  °) 

A 

1.  The  Volcae:/  In  Gmc  .  o>a,  and  k>h,  hence  voice  > 

walha,  retained  in  the  NHG.  'die  W&lschen.' 
They  were  probably  first  settled  on  Ger¬ 
manic  soil,  later  found  in  Gaul,  as  well 
as  in  the  Herkynian  forest,  in  Maehren  and 
N.A3ia  Minor. 

£) 

2.  The  Boii:  Evidence  retained  in  the  names  of  TBoheimr 

OHG.  Beheim,  from  Baiahaim(a),  It.  Boio- 
haemum,  the  home  of  the  Boii.  They  leave 
this  home  and  migrate  partly  into  Pannonia, 
partly  into  Gaul. 

3.  The  Eelvetii:  Originally  probably  between  the  rivers 

'Main',  Rhine  and  Danube.  Ptoiemy:  men¬ 
tions  the  'Eluetion  eremos ' ,  the  abandoned 
home  of  the  Helvetians. 

4.  The  Teurisci  or  Taurisci:  Between  'Harz'  and 

’Erzgebrige*  originally,  i.e.  in  'Teurio- 
cha imai ' ,  It.  Teur iohaemum.  The  root  of 
the  word  possibly  corresponds  to  the  Gmc . 
euraz  PEG  Stier. 

5.  The  Cotini  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 


°)  R.  Much:  Deutsche  Stannueskunde ,  pp .  53-55. 

1)  Ha.  G.  p.  16 

2)  Ka.  G.  p.  18. 


